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83. December 30.—Review. 
<e 
Unto Us 
By H. Louise Burchell 


IS a story told of the long ago— 
A tale of the days that used to be, 
Of shepherds watching their flocks by night, 
Of an angel song, and a vision bright, 
And a sleeping Babe in a manger low. 
But what does it mean to you and me? 


It tells of the light of a wondrous star, 
This tale of the days that used to be: 
And Wise-men guided o’er deserts wild, 
Who came to worship a royal Child, 
And gave him gifts which they brought from far, 
But what does it mean for you and me? 


It tells of peace in our toil and strife, 
This tale of the days that used to be; 
Of crystal streams for the thirsty soul, 
Bread for the hungry, the sick made whole, 
Instead of death, everlasting life. 
Does it still mean this for you and me ? 


Ah, yes! for however we doubt and sin, 
Christ still is the same as he used to be. 
If we heed not “ the cross and the One who died,” 
Our souls can never be satisfied ; 
If we open our hearts to take him in 
It will just mean Heaven for you and me. 


Sypney, N. S. 








Building On Our Beliefs 


Doubts never yet helped a 
grow or to build. Therefore our doubts—and we all 
have some—are good things to let alone. Edward 
Irving is reported to have said that men are generally 
right in what they affirm about religious matters, and 


man to live or to 


wrong in what they deny. Whileit would be easy to 
pick flaws in that assertion, yet it suggests a truth 


that will tide us over many a quicksand if we will let 
it. Every man believes enough to lead him, if only 
he will give his belief control of his life, to Christ 
and into the Kingdom of Heaven. Everyman doubts 
enough to lead him, if he will cultivate his doubts 
assiduously, away from everything that is worth while 
in this world and the next. To which had we better 
give our attention ? 
x 


Broadening Out Into Usefulness 

It is the unexpected services we do that count. 
Our profitableness commences after ‘‘ the work we 
are hired for’’ has been well done. Then it is that 
we have achance to show what we can really do. 
The men and women in business whose salaries are 
going steadily up are those whe are doing more than 
they are asked to do, or than any one expects them to 
do. Themen and women in the Kingdom upon whom 
God depends are those who forget their ‘‘rights’’ in 
their eagerness to do more than any one ought to 
expect fromthem. ‘* What is expected of us’? makes 
a narrow boundary. Only when we have learned to 
get beyond that do we break the bondage of a nar- 


row life. 
x 
A Resolute New Year 


New Year's resolutions, like many other good 
and worthy folk, are sometimes made fun of by an 
envious world. But even the scoffers will admit that 
we all need to be more resolute next year ; and the 
right kind of a resolution is a good first step in that 


% 


The Limitations 


ELF-RESPECT is counted one of the most valu- 
able assets of the soul, but it has its distinct and 
decided limitations. It is, of course, a very 

comfortable feeling, although it might be questioned 
whether in most cases more comfort or less comfort is 
to be desired. It is a helpful antidote for the scorn 
or disapproval of our fellows when we have followed 
the guidance of conscience rather than the wishes of 
men. If we have, unjustly, forfeited the good opinion 
of our neighbors, then self-respect more than takes its 
place, and without it, their good opinion would be but 
ashes in our mouths. It is a valuable negative ingre- 
dient in our spiritual strength and comfort. The 
small boy defined salt as ‘* what makes things taste 
bad when it is left out.’ The discomfort caused by 
the absence of self-respect to one who still retains the 
memory of its flavor is greater than the comfort of its 
presence, —‘‘ a little less, and how much away !”’ 

And self-respect has proved in countless instances 
a mighty specific against temptation, a shield against 
sin. Conscious of clean instincts and a clean record, 
the man more easily says ‘‘no’’ to the blandishments 
or the threats of evil. ‘*Shall such a man as I do this?"’ 
The ‘‘ white flower of a blameless life’’ perpetually 
incites to resistance against anything that can blot or 
blemish. Where this brings to bear the forces of 
conscience, the memories of a noble ancestry, 
‘* trained for ten long centuries to hate and loathe a 
lie,’’ all the power of consistent devotion to high 
ideals, its aspect is most admirable, summed up in 
that beautiful motto ‘‘ moblesse oblige’’ [** rank im- 
poses obligation ’’ }. 

And yet, very valuable as an auxiliary, when self- 
respect sets out to do battle alone it is a superficial 
and futile thing, a broken reed on which, if a man 
lean, it will pierce his hand, a defense of straw. 

Like a balloon or a steel ship, it is good only while 


direction. Therefore the Editor has asked a score or 
more of persons whose past ‘‘ new years’’ have been 
packed with doings that were worth while, to take the 
Times’ readers into their confidence concerning their 
hopes for the year tocome, Their answers fill a page 
in this issue, and make reading that many a one will 
grow thoughtful over. We may all be the gainers by 
the searching, upliting hopes and confessions that are 
set down there. Earth has been nearer to heaven, 
and there has been more of heaven on earth, in the 
year 1906, than ever before since,the gates of Eden 
were closed. But God means that 1907 shall doa 
great deal better than did 1906. May we let him 
bring His New Year's plans for the life of each one 
of us to joyous fruition ! 


x 
Getting Even—with What ? 


When one person has wronged another, the un- 
justly injured person is always, for the time being, on 
a higher plane than the one who has done the injury. 
The wronged one has not lost what the other has lost. 
The only way to make the loss equal is for the in- 
jured one to ‘‘get even.’ Then, in addition to his 
hurt feelings, he has the satisfaction of knowing that 
he is now no better than the other fellow. What an 
ingenious tempter Satan is, to persuade us to add in- 
jury to insult unto ourselves | For that is what ‘‘ get- 
ting even’’ accomplishes ; it is lowering ourselves 
and our standards to the level of the one who has 
wronged us. How much better to help the other to 
‘*get even’’ with the higher standards which Christ 
alone can enable us to hold to : love and forgiveness, 
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of Self-Respect 


it is unpunctured." The man is one of Shakespeare's 
‘‘ little wanton boys that swim on bladders.’’ Let 
his self-respect, if this be all he has built upon, once 
be broken over, and a breach in his defenses has 
been made which may be fatal. The more implicitly 
he has depended on it, and the greater his pride in it, 

the more disastrous the injury. A schoolboy had 
earned the honorable title of ‘‘the boy that never 
looks back.’’ Innumerable temptations had assailed 
him, and nothing could induce him to turn his head. 

But one day a circumstance arose, extraordinary, 


unique. Even his seasoned virtue gave way. He 
looked back. And his fate was sealed. The bubble 
was pricked. The man, doubtless, will not yield as 


easily as that, but his chief defense has proved de- 


fective. It will never after have the strength that he 
thought it had. He is a city broken down and with- 
out walls. 


For self-respect is sure to be punctured. It is too 
weak for the forces that assail. Somewhere in the world 
is the enemy that is stronger. This is the truth in that 
bitter cynicism, ‘* ev ery man has his price.’’ It simply 
means that there exists potentially some combination 
of forces outward and inward which may be too much 
for the inward moral strength of any man whatsoever. 
There is no use in ignoring that fact. Every day of 
human history, neither more nor less these latest days, 
proves it. Motives for virtue which derive their 
strength entirely from within are unable to make head 
against the awful aggregation of motives, outward and 
inward, that attack. If self-respect rushes her soldiers 
to the breach, some other self-grounded motive—fear, 
indolence, cupidity, passion, desire—takes a hand. 
Self is always the arbiter, and self, self-bribed, is 
prone to lean insensibly to the side of ease or profit 
or pleasure. It will be strange if some one of the 
powers of evil does not find the vulnerable spot. Then 
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pride becomes a cobweb, a distant, vague, intangible 
thing ; and desire is present, real, tangible, ponder- 
able, —and victor. 

Even in the cases, and they are not as many as we 
think, where the overt sin does not prevail, where 
there is no outward surrender and defeat, self-respect 
is ineffective against the mighty host of spiritual sins. 
Indeed, under this very bulwark is the favorite 
ground where the most dangerous plant their siege 
engines, make their entrance, and win their battle 
before the garrison has a suspicion of their presence. 
Self-respect does not put up a very good fight against 
envy, or avarice, or jealousy, or malice, but it usually 
throws the door wide open to pride, to an anger that 
masks itself as righteous indignation, to contempt, 
forgetfulness of God, ingratitude, or uncharity. And 
fearful as the nature and the results of overt and 
flagrant sins are, the moral ruin and the spiritual 
alienation they work are no greater than those wrought 
by these spiritual hosts of wickedness in high places. 
** The publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom 
of God before you.’’ One can conceive no shrewder 
strategy of the enemy, with souls of a certain type, 
than thus to amuse the garrison with the fiction that 
they are defeating him on the side of open sin through 
the force of self-respect, while under the cover of that 
noisy battle he finds entrance on the subtler and more 
fatal side of the spiritual sin. 

The truth is, self-respect is a fiction, The thing 
that underlies it is an imaginary thing. One would 
not ignore the fact that many men rightly rejoice in 
conscious integrity of general purpose, and in a cer- 
tain cleanness of taste, instinct, and habit, and in a 
certain amount of success in the struggle against in- 
clination, indolence, and passion. But what is that, 
as a foundation for self-respect? The men who best 
know virtue, and self, and God, the high saints, 
never say anything about self-respect. They see too 
clearly the high and deep and exceeding broad re- 
quirements of the law, and the grace of God, and 
the awful distance between that exalted standard 
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and their own achievement; and they are still. For 
‘‘merit lives from man to man, and not from man, 
O Lord, to thee.’"” ‘*But now mine eye seeth thee, 
wherefore I abhor myself, and repent jn dust and 
ashes.’’ Is itsaid that the testimony of these high saints 
is that of the ‘* saintly temperament," and not of the 
‘‘healthy mind’’? There are no healthy minds, 
Two kinds of minds there are, and these only : the 
mind that sees its disease, and has come—or has not, 
alas—to the great Physician for healing ; and the 
mind that knows not its disease, but is saying 
‘* Peace, when there is no peace,’* and has plastered 
over its sores with the fiction of self-respect. Is this 
cynicism, cant? It is Scripture, fortified by every 
newspaper, and éorroborated by every code of laws 
from Moses and Hammurabi until this hour. 

What then have we left? Nothing. And every- 
thing. We have taken away the shield of straw, the 
sword of lath. What in their stead? Se/f-respect; 
but this time not for the self that has been, nor for 
the self that is, but for the self that shall be, for the 
man that is to be, the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. Respect, however, not chiefly even for that, — 
whatever is built on the basis of amy self is weak, — 
but respect for God. Joseph's cry, ‘*‘ How can! do 
this great wickedness, and sin against God?"’ is the 
formula of power. An external authority, obligation to 
another, the standard of another, the inquisition of an- 
other, not the judgment day of our own conscience 
alone, but the flame of the divine gaze: these are the 
things that stiffen virtue and hold in the face of temp- 
tation. Above all respect unto God, over and above all 
that our own conscience can do, our own will,-our own 
strength of purpose—that look of the sinking Peter, 
that look of the struggling Paul, that look of the 
smitten Israelite, away from the weak and wavering 
self to the unchangeable grace of the living God. 
Our strength cometh, not from the hills which surround 
us, still less from the hills*on which we sit; our 
strength ‘‘ cometh from Jehovah, who made heaven and 
earth.’ ‘*God, be thou merciful to me the sinner."’ 























NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 




















Was Pilate Guilty? 


A minister, years ago, was taking a layman to 
task for the latter's ‘‘teetotaling’’ habits. ‘‘ You 
don’t mean to say, do you,"’ the minister asked, 
‘that you believe it is wrong for me to drink cider?"’ 
** Well, whatever / think about it,’’ was the reply, 
**one thing is plain ; you think it is wrong."’ And 
that was exactiy the fact. Sowith Pilate. Whatever 
men may think to-day, or may have thought in Christ's 
day, as to Pilate’s part in Christ's death, Pilate was 
in no doubt about his own guilt. That stamds out in 
every line of the record. It is well to bear this in 
mind as one considers such a question as is presented 
in the following letter from a Michigan Bible class 
teacher ; 


In our lesson of December 2,—‘“‘ Jesus Before Pilate,’’— 
we had some little discussion concerning Pilate’s responsibility 
in releasing Christ to the Jews, having found ‘‘no fault in 
him.” I did not consider this matter one of poo opinion, 
but one of unquestioned histoncal fact, and had prepared my 
lesson on that basis, I was somewhat surprised, therefore, 
when one gentleman gave as his personal épinion that Pilate 
did what he thought was right under the circumstances. ‘‘In 
the first place," he said, from some account he had read, 
** there were not sufficient Roman soldiers in the city to quell 
any serious insurrection among the populace ; therefore Pilate 
reasoned it were better that one should die, though innocent, 
than that many innocent ones should forfeit their lives by an in- 
surrection among the Jews, which was at thistime imminent. In 
the second place,” he said, ‘* the Sanhedrin possessed author- 
ity in certain circumstances to pronounce capital sentence, but 
were prohibited by Roman law from actual execution, and 
that when sentence had been passed by the Sanhedrin, acting 
in the capacity of jurors, it was the plain duty of the Roman 

vernor to meet their demands in the matter of execution. 

onsequently Pilate had sufficient reason for his actions, and 
therefore was free from all guilt in the matter, after having 
washed his hands of any responsibility in the premises."" I, 
as the teacher, refrain from giving my side of the slight discus- 
sion in this matter, believing it is simply a question of fact. 

For the benefit of my class, as well as the gentleman in ques- 
tion, I desire, if not too much trouble, that you explain Pilate’s 
position as judge, at this trial of our Lord's, in your Notes on 
Open Letters, as soon as possible. 


A member of the highest judicial court in the 
United States of America—and patriotic Americans 
believe that there is no higher court of men in the 
world— has settled this question. The average lay- 
man will probably be ready to admit that such a man 
as Justice Brewer, of the United States Supreme 
Court, is qualified to weigh evidence and to interpret 
a question of legal guilt. In order that Bible-students 


might have the benefit of such a jurist’s interpretation, 
the Editor asked Justice Brewer to answer the ques- 
tion ‘‘ Were Christ's Trial and Death Legal?’’ and 
his reply was published in the Times of November 17. 
Here is Justice Brewer's summary of Pilate’s part in 
the matter : 

‘* Pilate, perhaps informed of what had taken place, 
or suspecting the real nature of the trouble, told them 
[the Sanhedrin] to take the accused and punish him 
themselves, But their prompt reply was that they 
had no power to put any man to death, Compelled 
to charge a violation of Roman law, they declared that 
Christ was perverting the nation and forbidding to 
give tribute to Cesar, claiming to be himself a king. 
In other words, their accusation was that the alleged 
criminal was setting up an authority against that of 
Rome,—an iustigator of treason, and a leader in a 
treasonable plan. But they had made no investiga- 
tion of or finding respecting this charge. They pre- 
sented no testimony with their accusation. 

‘*Thereupon Pilate and Christ had a colloquy. 
Pilate was \impressed by the latter's sincerity, and 
satisfied of his innocence, but, perceiving the bitter 
feeling of the Jewish authorities, sought to avoid a 
collision with them, and at the same time save Christ. 
So he told the Jews that he found no guilt in the man. 
They started a hue and cry, calling out that if Pilate 
was a friend of Rome he would not let this seditious 
person go free. Then, as a second effort in behalf 
of the accused, he, accustomed at the passover to re- 
lease some prisoner, proposed to release either Christ 
or Barabbas, a famous robber. But the now angry 
multitude demanded the release of Barabbas and the 
condemnation of Christ. Thereupon Pilate washed 
his hands in the presence of the Jews, declaring that 
he was ‘innocent of the blood of this righteous man,’ 
and turned Christ over to them to punish as they saw 
fit. ° 

‘¢Thus Pontius Pilate surrendered toa mob. In 
him was both responsibility and power. He shrank 
from the one, and failed to exercise the other. All 
semblance of legality in the proceedings was swept 
away, and the execution was a mere lynching. As 
Rosadi says (p. 294): ‘Jesus of Nazareth was not 
condemned, but he was slain. His martyrdom was 
no miscarriage of justice ; it was a murder.’ . . . 

‘«These are the important facts concerning the 
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legality and justice of the trial. Others might be re- 
ferred to, but these are enough. Summing them up, 
the trial was in the night-time ; no two witnesses 
agreed; the sentence of the Sanhedrin was pro- 
nounced on the day of the trial ; he was found guilty 
of one offense, and executed for another ; the Roman 
governor, believing in his innocence, abandoned his 
duty, and betrayed his trust in order to save himself 
trouble ; his condemnation was planned and deter- 
mined upon before trial. These things make it clear, 
not only that the rules and forms of law were disre- 
garded, but that the first principles of justice were 
ignored. ... . 

‘The judge who forgets justice commits a grievous 
wrong. When he does so to favor friends or party, or 
to punish an enemy, the motive adds to the criminal- 
ity of his offense. Done to advance his own interests, 
it is still worse. When, actuated by such motive, he 
hurries an innocent one to the scaffold in wanton dis- 
regard of the ordinary safeguards which the law has 
cast about innocence, he adds still more to the enor- 
mity of his offense, and that enormity is rounded to 
completeness when the victim of his selfish animosity 
is of such singular sweetness, gentleness, and purity 
of life as to draw to Him the love and admiration of 
all... . Zo the end of time, the cross of Christ will 
stand as the symbol of outraged justice and judicial 


adishonor.”* 
x 
Cortelyou and Comstock 


Vice’s trumpet usually blows louder than virtue’ s, 
and the men who attack that intrepid foe of vice, 
Anthony Comstock, are adepts in the art of publicity. 
It is therefore a very genuine gratification to The 
Sunday School Times fo have the privilege of publish- 
ing a significant word on the other side. In corres- 
ponding with Mr. Comstock concerning his New 
Year's resolution which appears on the next page, the 
Editor had from him the following letter : 


Did you ever hear of showers comin 
grass, refreshing showers upon the earth 

You will, perhaps, be interested to see some of the saeting 
things. which come into this office, and so I send you copy of , 
a letter received from the Post Office Department at Washing- 
ton, after I had furnished a written report of the facts in the 
Art League case, and the statements made against me in court 
by a hot-headed Southern lawyer, while I was absent in an- 
other court, and he was summing up before a jury. 

You will see that the enemy cannot have. it all their own 
way. You and I may plow the field and turn the weeds 
under and sow the seed, but God gives the increase. He 
sends the rain and the sunshine ; he brings the harvest as a 
reward for our efforts. And sq all along the way, I have to 
rejoice and be exceeding glad. 


Mr. Comstock’s letter and its accompanying com- 
munication were not intended for publication, but 
because they deserve the widest possible publicity, 
Mr. Comstock’s consent has been secured for their 
appearance here. The other letter is from Postmaster- 
General George B. Cortelyou, addressed to Chief 
Post-office Inspector W. J. Vickery, and appears here 
also with Mr. Cortelyou’s consent. It reads as follows : 


OFFICE OF POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 5, 1906. 
MY DEAR SIR: 
I have read very carefully the reports of Inspector 
Anthony Comstock herewith, which are approved by In- 
spector-in-charge Mayer and yourself. They do not seem to 
call for further action. I feel, however, that I should avail 
myself of this opportunity to express in the strongest terms the 
Department's appreciation of the faithful services rendered for 
so many years by Inspector Comstock. There may have been 
a few cases in which his methods have been open to some 
criticism, but 9 man who wages war upon iy a | and 
obscenity cannot hope to avoid criticism, e has stood as a 
barrier between the youth of the land and a frightfully de- 
moralizing traffic, and I want him to know that, looking at his 
work in its largest aspect, he has had, and will continue to 
have, the hearty support of this Department. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) GEORGE B. CORTELYOU, 
Postmaster-Generaé. 


down on the mown 


MR. W. J. VICKERY, 
Chief Post-Cffice Inspector. 
Postmaster-General Cortelyou honors himself and 
his government in this manly and unstinted expres- 
sion of admiration for Anthony Comstock and the 
form of practical, body-and-soul-saving Christianity 
for which he stands. With the United States Post- 
office Department and a member of President Roose- 
velt’s cabinet backing him so solidly, Mr. Comstock 
may well thank God and take courage. 
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For a two-cent stamp The Sunday School Times 
will send sample copies of five useful helps: A Re- 
sponsive Review Exercise ( for the school), Questions 
for Written Review (for class or school), A Sunday 
School Times Lesson Picture, Pearce’s Study and 
Question Manual (on the Lessons), and ‘**A Word at 
the Start (for teachers). Ask for ‘* Sample Packet C.* 
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My Resolu 
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——— 





Dr. Floyd Tomkins — 


1. A determination to work more calmly and cheerfully. 
If I am doing God’s work, and if I believe he is supreme 
in power and infinite in tender compassion, then it is ab- 
surd for me to be nervous or gloomy. I must not spoil 
God’s work by my lack of faith. 

‘2. A determination to be more patient with those who 
disagree with me in action or judgment. _If the world is to 
have peace, our part in bringing peace is the advance of 
unity. If sin is to be cast down, all good people must 
unite in warfare. I am sure that the Lord cares more for 
sincerity and loyalty than for methods and opinions. 

3. A determination to hold more closely to the great 
foundation truths of the gospel. When men are denying 
them, I must find my safety and my usefulness in clinging 
to them with my whole being. 7%e faith is eternal, and I 
want my faith to be eternal, too, like a strong and im- 
movable mountain. 


John G. Woolley 


It is an earnest and definite New Year purpose of mine 
to refrain from criticism of those who differ with me; and 
in view of my somewhat fixed habit as an agitator, to do 
this aggressively and progressively during all the years. 

This resolution is not in the nature of repentance so 
much as it is the cutcome of a conviction that, in my spe- 
cialty, the business of mere agitation has been accom- 
plished, and the time fully come for careful and co-opera- 
tive, constructive Christian endeavor. 


Dr. R. A. Torrey 


To exalt the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit more 
than ever, and to keep self more than ever out of sight. 

To spend more time in prayer than ever before, and to 
try to do more personal work every day of my life. 





W. R. Moody 


A New Year’s resolution not only expresses the determi- 
nation for the future, but is also a confession of past short- 
comings. Looking back over the past year, I realize a 
need for wider sympathy with those who are serving God 
and mankind along different lines from those in which I 
have been led. In Paul’s words, to look not so much on 
my ‘‘ own things, but also on the things of others.’’ 





Dr. William Henry Roberts 


1. To recognize constantly, in all my thinking, speaking, 
and acting, my responsibility to Almighty God as the 
supreme judge of all conduct. 

2. To seek daily from God the inspiration which is found 
in his relation to me as my heavenly Father. 

3. To realize increasingly my obligations tc J« sus Christ 
as my personal Redeemer and Lord. 

4. To endeavor to deal with all men, for the sake of God 
in Christ, as brethren, and, as a result, to be filled with the 
spirit of charity in all my relations with 
others, and to be. strict with myself. 


ae 


Annie Trumbull Slosson 


My personal resolutions being not yet formulated, I 
quote some of my good old Jane’s New Year ‘‘ Mean to-s.’’ 

1. Mean to serve the Lovd with fear, and rejoice with 
trembling. (Tried it before, but was so took up with 
servin’ I disremembered to be scared ; had so much to re- 
joice about never had one tremble.) 

2. Mean to give a tithe of all l’ve got to God. (Always 
slip up on that; can’t bring it down to a tenth, nohow ; 
go way over it every time). 

3. Mean to forgive my enemies. (Fail on that every 
year—for want of enemies. Mebbe next will be a better 
year for ’em). 





Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster 


More and more I hope for courage and cheerfulness, 
so that I may take the daily road with good heart, 
and contribute something to the gaiety and strength of 
others. More and more I pray for serenity and the grace 
that is given to all who accept joy and sorrow alike as gifts 
from the hand of the heavenly Father. It is my desire in 
1907 to live one day at a time, neither mourning the past 
nor dreading the future, but investing in the present, with 
its tasks and opportunities, the talents, great er small, en- 
trusted to my keeping, 

Anthony Comstock 


(Your request for me to answer as to purposes for the New Year 
simply called a halt. It seemed to sever me from all earthly environ- 
ments, and stand me before the throne to swear a new allegiance. 
You seemed to require me to take my piace beneath the banner that I 
am to carry for the New Year. I must confess that jt has been to me 
a very solemn duty.—A. C.} 

To faithfully do the will of our Father in heaven, in 
whatsoever place he may detail me. 

Some one says: ‘‘Not in the dreary swamp? Not 
climbing the rugged mountainside? Not exposed to dan- 
gers and death? Not subjected to malignings, sneers, 
ridicule, misrepresentations, libels, and the malice of un- 
scrupulous men? ”’ 

Answer. yes: for I-have not to tread the wine-press of 
affliction alone’as Jesus Christ did. He says, ‘*‘ Lo, I am 
with you always.’’ ; 





W. N. Hartshorn 
I purpose, by the hope in my heart, the resolve in my 
mind, both kept sure and strong by walks and talks with 
God, to fulfil the law of Christ in my endeavor to serve my 
associates in the home, in business, in the church; in the 
state, the International, and the world-wide Sunday-school 


work ; and to extend a helping hand to whomsoever I can 
serve, 





. 


President Robert Ellis Thompson 


To concern myself less with things and more with per- 
sons; and less with what is on a level with the eye, and 
more with what lies above that level. 


tion for the New Year 
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Robert J. Burdette 


[I do not know whether my New Year's resolution will fit your col- 
umn or not. It might posits strike you as being frivolous, but I can 
assure you that in all my life | never made a New Year's resolution 
with deeper earnest or seri , and I never made one that 
will do me more good. You can print it or not, as you see fit, but I 
have made it, and I’m going to keep it ; and the ag | that 1 keep it 
is in this,—that I do not promise to send it to you, but I send it to you 
now.—R. J. B.]) 

Whereas, a careful review of former and current 
diaries and memoranda books discloses the appalling fact 
that my Promises now outstanding against me will require 
approximately all the rest of my life and about three years 
after death to redeem. Therefore, by myself in solemn 
convention assembled, be it unanimously 

Resolved, that I will not make any more promises to any 
persons, under any conditions, for any cause or purpose, 
until five years after death, and after that time all persons 
who desire to extort promises from a weakly good-natured 
man must come to me at my address, and present their re- 
quests in person. 





Dr. John Potts 


As life wears away, it becomes more solemn and im- 
pressive to cross the boundary from one year to another. 
It would be difficult to estimate the good results to 
Sunday-school officers and teachers if they would in all 
prayerful sincerity resolve that 1907 shall be the best in all 
their history,—superintendents resolving, ‘‘ Myself and my 
school ror Christ and the church;’’ teachers resolving, 
‘* Myself and my class for Christ.’’ 





President E. Y. Mullins 
It is my purpose during the next year to improve my 
efficiency as a teacher of preachers, to strive more dili- 
gently to do conscientious work myself, and to inspire 
others in the same direction. To accomplish this, I wish 
that the year may be rich in experiences of the presence of 
Him who is the source of all our strength. 





Dr. George W. Bailey 


[Following my custom for many years, these resolutions will be 
written upon the fly-ieaf of my 1907 vest-pocket memorandum book, 
where they cannot escape frequent notice, and in addition there is the 
satisfaction of preserving the record from year (o year.—ts. W. B 


1. Fewer words. 


2. To devote more time to private devotions and the 
study of the Word of God. 


Charles Stelzle 
‘** To do the best I can, and to help the other fellow to 
do better.’ 
I believe that that is all the Lord asks of any man. 


Dr. A. F. Schauffler 
My motto for years has been, ‘‘ Dissatisfied, always; 
discouraged, never.’’ Dissatisfied, because he who is 
satisfied with his work is tempted to make no further 
effort to improve. ‘* The good is the enemy 
of the better.’’ Never discouraged, because 








President Henry G. Weston 
There is one New Testament direction 
which more than any other I wish that I and 
mine should obey. It is found in Colossians 


SELF-MASTERY - 


BY S. D. GORDON 


he who gives way to discouragement is al- 
ready defeated. 


Dr. Russell H. Conwell 





4: 6: ‘*Let your speech be always with 
grace ;’’ not always o# grace, for he who 
talks on religion irrespective of time, place, 
circumstances, and the leading of the Spirit, 
does untold harm. 

But one whose speech is with grace comes 
always with a benediction to every one with 
whom he associates, 

Every morning during the coming year, 
before I speak to a human being, I expect 
to pray God that my speech this day be 
always with grace (James 3 : 2). 


Dr. Charles Frederic Goss 


I am resolved to live, not be; to think, 
not muse; to believe, not doubt ; to hope, 
not despair; to work, not potter; to act, 
not falter; to row, not drift; to arrive, not 
founder ! 








Dr. Louis Klopsch 

The keynote of true Christian character 
is service. At this season of good resolu- 
tions, let us resolve that each day of the 
New Year shall record at least one act of 
Christian service, one burden lifted, one 
kindness done, one sad heart made happy, 
one sorrow lightened, or one poor fallen one 
helped, ‘‘in His name.”’ 





Edward K. Warren 


I want to avoid making others any un- 
necessary trouble, and more than all else, 
doing them any injury, or being any hindrance 
to them in their Christian living. 





‘T'r® 


Self-mastery is the tender outgoing of the heart toward God and 
all men; the deep bright glow of the heart-fires regardless of the damp- 
ening dews and rains of outer circumstances; the quiet steady stillness 
of spirit even when winds blow hard, and storms beat fiercely; the 
patient enduring, without time limit, of misunderstandings and all that 
hurts because of them; the gracious lending of strength to the needs of 
others; the being thoroughly, wholesomely good ; the forgetting of one’s 
self in the absorbing thought of God and of men; the full, unflagging 
meeting of all that is due from us, or needed from us; and if there be 
more, it is said in the word “ self-mastery ” itself. 


Self-mastery means holding one’s selt and one’s powers steady to 
their true use ; not lack of use, deficiency ; nor over-use, prodigality ; 
nor misuse, the inappropriate, the improper; nor abuse, the injurious; 
but nature’s full, true use,—not repression but control, full expression 
through control. 


Self-mastery is possible through Jesus. He perfectly embodied it 
when down here. He will live it over again in each one whose door 
swings for him. Every door he enters has upon it two stains, a black 
and a red; the black of sin, the red of his life-blood. But the black 
cannot be seen when he comes in. It was covered by the red from the 
palm of his hand as he entered. 


changing of the year is like the turning of the tide from ebb 
toward flood. Thhe life can go from ebb to a lower ebb, or it 
may go up toward flood-tide, and a higher flood. The highest flood- 
tide in a human life is self-mastery. 


Resolved, that I will consider each day 
the most important of the year. 





Marion Lawrance 
To be a living, walking, working, daily 
illustration of the overcoming, all-sufficient, 
satisfying, joyous Christian life, which, 
through Jesus Christ, is possible to every 
man who takes God at His word and does 
his best. 


Amos R. Wells 

During 1907 I want to do less, that I may 
do more. Less of the things that do not 
count, that I may do more of the things 
that count. Less worrying, for example, 
and more praise. Less planning, and more 
performing. Less envying others, and more 
counting of my mercies. Less digging in 
time, and more building for eternity. 





Dr. Hunter Corbett 


I desire to understand the Scriptures so as 
to see a new and deeper meaning and so to 
live and fulfil all the conditions as to be able 
to claim and enjoy the promises. Therefore 
I have resolved ‘during the coming year to 
make the following texts a constant and 
prayerful study and meditation: John 3: 16; 
1 John 3: 1-3; Luke 11: 13; Jude 20, 21; 
Romans 10: 12-15; Colossians 3 : 15, 16; 
Ephesians 4 : 30, 32; 6: 10, 18; Hebrews 
13:6, 16; Philippians 4: 4-7; 2 Peter1: 
5-8; Psalms 119: 18; Luke 24: 45; He- 
brews 4: 12. 
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LESSON 13. DECEMBER 30. FOURTH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Golden Text: His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.—Isa. 9 : 6 * 
* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. 


————_—_== 








Lesson Calendar 


2. October 14.—The Ten Virgins... ....... Matt. 25 : 1-13 
3. October 21.—The Parable of the Talents. . . . . Matt. 25 : 14-30 


4. October 28.—Jesus Anoinied in Bethany .... . Matt. 26 : 6-16 
5 November 4.—The Lord’s Supper... ...... Matt. 26 : 17-30 
6. November 11.—Jesus in Gethsemane ..... . Matt. 26 : 36-50 


. November 18.—Jesus Before Caiaphas. .... . Matt. 26 : 57-68 
g: November 25.—The World’s Temperance Sunday . . Isa. 5 : 11-23 
9. December 2.—Jesus Before Pilate... ... . Luke 23 : 13-25 

10. December 9.—Jesus on the Cross ........ Luke 23 : 33-46 
11, December 16.—Jesus Risen from the Dead. . . . Matt. 28: 1-15 
12. December 23.—Jesus Ascends into Heaven . . . Luke 24 : 36-53 
Or, Alternate (Christmas Lesson) . John 1: 1-14 
13. December 30.—Review. 


anuary 6.—God the Creator ........... Gen. 6 : 1-25 
anuary 13.—Man Made in the Image of God, Gen. 1 : 26 to 2:3 
anuary 20.—Man’s Sin and God’s Promise . Gen. 3 : 1-6, 13-15 
anuary 27.—The Story of Cain and Abel... . . ) Ning 423-15 
ebruary 3.—Noah Saved inthe Ark ....... Gen. 8 : 1-16 
6. February 10.—Abram Called to be a Blessing . . . Gen. 12: 1-8 


Feyer> 


Hy February 17.—Lot’s Choice. ... ....... Gen, 13 : 1- 
. February 24.—God’s Covenant with Abram . . . Gen. 15: 1, oo 
9. March 3.—Abraham Pleading for Sodum .. . . Gen, 18 : 16-33 


10. March 10.—Isaac a Lover of Peace... .... Gen, 26 : 12-25 


11. March 17.—Jacoband Esau........ Gen, 27 : 15-23, 41-45 
12. March 24.—Woes of Drunkenness ......... sa, 28: 9-1 
13. March 31.—Easter Lesson... ..... 1 Cor. 15 : 12-21, on 
Or, Review. 
xp 


The Review Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


ELL your class that you are going to ask them 
all a question in a moment, and that you are 
going to hold your watch open before you as 

you ask it, and that you want no one to answer until 
all have given it two minutes’ earnest, silent thought. 

Then ask the question that Professor Sanders sug- 
gests in the ew h of his Senior Bible Class 
article: ‘Why do you believe in Jesus Christ?” 
With your finger on your lips check any impulsive 
answer, and get the pupils to think, hard. When 
the two minutes are up, call on a pupil by name for 
his or her answer. Write it down as given, and dothe 
same with each Sp ape the class is too large 
for that, in which case you might let answers be vol- 
unteered until a reasonable number are secured and 
noted. 

Finding Out Why We Believe 


Such a ee ee should be in itself thoroughly 
profitable, and is likely to serve also as a good 
arouser of the pupils’ interest in the whole subject of 
Christ’s life, so that it should be easy to pass from 
this to any one of a number of different plans for 
review study that you may prefer to take up. If 
your pupils wish to _ more extended attention to 
the question of evidences,—that is, why we believe 
in Jesus,—Professor Sanders’ Bible class article fur- 
nishes very suggestive help for such a study. His 
pa 2-6 present the proofs from frophecy, 
rom Aistory, from Jesus’ personality, from the 
resurrection, and from a last, climax reason, the 
greatest proof of all. With the aid of those stimu- 
lating suggestions, and your Bible and a concord- 
ance, you can prepare enough material for your 
pupils to make thirty minutes pass all too quickly in 
such astudy. Scripture references, for example, on 
the first, third, and fourth of those evidences could 
be found and noted in advance on separate slips of 
paper, and handed to different pupils to be called for 
as needed. 
A Story-Search Review 

Another simple plan of review that would be sure 
to hold the pupils’ close attention is to announce that 
you’re going to tell ten stories, and you want the class 
to follow closely and see who can be.first to tell you, 
as each story is concluded, which lesson of the quar- 
ter it illustrates. Your stories will be the ten illus- 
trations from this week’s ‘* Round Table,” memorized 
so that you won't need to read them. But as an aid 
to the pupils, let all have open before them a printed 
list of the quarter’s lesson titles and Golden Texts, 
And warn them that some of the lessons will be 
illustrated more than once, and others not at all. To 
let one pupil keep a record of the names of the pupils 
who answer first and correctly will give heightened 
interest to this exercise. 


Reviewing by Sentence-Bullets 

A similar exercise, but perhaps more difficult, may 
be had by reading aloud to the class each one of the 
sentences given in Mr. Cope’s ‘* Lessons in Twelve 
Sentences,” though not in the order in which the 
lessons occur, of course. The pupils must follow 
closely to try to identify the particular lesson that 
each sentence-bullet of truth stands for. 


A Practicable Written Review 


If your superintendent is going to conduct a writ- 
ten review from the platform, as suggested by Mr. 


* 


} 


Howard's article, encourage your pupils to take part 
heartily. Perhaps, indeed, you can show your 
superintendent how simple and practicable and won- 
derfully well worth while such a review is, by calling 
Mr. Howard's article to his attention before Sund y 
comes. But if he is not going to try it, it will richly 
repay you to try it yourself, conducting it in your 
pip ho alone just as Mr. Howard describes it for 
a school. 


Comparing Hebrew and Christian Ideals 


Still another method of review-study is suggested 
by Dr. Dunning, in dealing with what he calls ‘* the 
most eventful week in history since the creation.” 
It is that we should study the Old Testament and 
the New Testament ideals of character and conduct, 
those of the Hebrew and the Christian, in comparison 
and in contrast, in the light of what we have learned 
during these past three months. Dr. Dunning’s Scrip- 
ture references point the way to this. If we take up 
such a study, let us show clearly that the God of the 
Old Testament is the same God as is revealed in the 
Christ of the New Testament, and that the Hebrew 
ideals at their truest and best were what enabled 
men to recognize and welcome and serve the Christ. 


To Review Jesus’ Entire Public Ministry 


Many classes will gladly take this opportunity to 
review the entire life of Christ, or the three years 





The Mystery Box 


An ApoLocy.—In an Honor Roll containing’ 
names from twenty-five states and provinces it is 
almost impossible to avoid errors and omissions. 
Yet such errors are none the less regrettable ; and 
the Editor wants to express his deep regret at the 
fact that, through clerical and typographical mis- 
takes, the names of five faithful workers who were 
abundantly entitled to Honor Roll place failed to 
appear in the Roll published November 24. The 
names of those to whom this injustice was uninten- 
tionally done are : 











Cora H. Swan, Orange, New Jersey. 
Carrie Roman, Alden, Pennsylvania. 
Jessie Gleason, ‘* sei 7 
Annie Mills, = - = 
Helen Young, in " 


Another Honor Roll name, just reported, is the 
following : 


Anna Belle Frost, Southbridge, Mass. 


Four new Honor Rolls are now started, and 
Bibles, fountain pens, and $140 in cash prizes, 
i] are offered as incentives for Mystery Box work 
through the winter. Send a postal for full 
information. 





Answers to all the questions asked here can be 





found in the lesson articles in this issue. Don’t 
overlook the little italic sentences in between articles. 


1, What part of the Bible would never have been 
written if Jesus Christ had not appeared ? 

2. How are we led to love the law ? 

3. Which Golden Text during the quarter gave 
one of Christ’s sayings uttered on the cross ? 

4. How many days in Christ’s life are covered by 
the lessons of this quarter ? 

5. What did Bishop Huntington mean by saying 
that he believed that the gift of the cook of a cer- 
tain rich man was larger than that rich man’s gift ? 

6. What is this last week of Jesus’ life on earth 
commonly called ? 

7. What decree has recently been issued in China 
concerning the New Testament ? 

8. Describe the circumstances under which an 
Oriental servant might say to his master, ‘‘I knew 
thee that thou art a hard man, reaping where thou 
didst not sow.’’ 

9. In what different ia did the scenes of this 
quarter’s lessons occur 

10. To what kind of persons is self sacred ? 

11. Which Golden Text during the quarter gave 
a Messianic prophecy ? 

12. Where did Jesus spend Wednesday of his 
last week on earth ? 

13. On what day of the week did the resurrection 
occur ? 

14. What lie is written on our collars when appe- 
tite masters us ? 

15. What must we practise, to be inside the king- 
dom of God, which is the kingdom of love ? 








of his public ministry, as studied since the end of 
last January. And for such a study, nothing can 
exceed in helpfulness, as a clear, revealing survey of 
the plan of Christ’s public life, the masterly article 
by Professor Sanders, on page 725, ‘‘ Ten Milestones 
in the Life of Christ.” For he teacher to spend a 
week in mastering that, Gospels in hand, and then to 
devote the lesson period on Review Sunday to put- 
ting it into the possession of the pupils, would be to 
close this year’s study in a memorable way. 

But whatever review plan we use, let us and our 
pupils remember that if we have gained only knowl- 
edge of Jesus this year, our work ‘es been a failure. 
He wants us to have come closer to Him because of 
these studies,—so close that his will is daily gaining 
greater control of our will. When the Life o Christ} 
shall have mastered us, then we shall have mas-; 
tered it. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


i 
Titles and Golden Texts 


1. THE Two GREAT COMMANDMENTS (Mark 12 : 28 
34 and 38-44). 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart.— Wark 12 : 3o. 

2. THE TEN VirGIns (Matt. 25 : 1-13). 

Watch therefore, for ye know neither the day nor 
the hour wherein the Son of man cometh.—J/a?é, 
25-1). 

THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS (Matt. 25 : 14-30). 

A faithful man shall abound with blessings.— 
Prov. 28 : 20. 

4. Jesus ANOINTED IN BETHANY (Matt. 26 : 6-16). 

She hath wrought a good work upon me.—J/a/z?. 
26: 10. 

5. THE Lorp’s SupPER (Matt. 26 : 17-30). 
This do in remembrance of me.--7 Cor. 17 : 24. 
6. Jesus IN GETHSEMANE (Matt. 26 : 36-50). 
Not my will, but thine, be done.—Luke 22 : g2. 
7. Jesus BEFoRE CalaPHAs (Matt. 26 : 57-68). 

He is despised and rejected of men.—/sa. 57 : 3. 

8. THE WorLpD’s TEMPERANCE Sunpay (Isa. 5: 11-23). 

I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection. 
— Cor.9: 27. 

9g. Jesus BEForeE PILATE (Luke 23: 13-25). 

Then said Pilate: I find no fault in this man.— 
Luke 23 : 4. 

10. JESUS ON THE Cross (Luke 23 : 33-46). 

Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.—Luke 27 : 34. 

11, Jesus RISEN FROM THE DEaD (Matt. 28 : I-15). 

He is risen, as he said.—Mat?. 28 : 6. 

12. ow ASCENDS INTO HEAVEN (Luke 24 : 36-53). 

While he blessed them, he was parted from them, 
and carried up into heaven.—Lwke 2¢ : 51. 

13. REVIEW. 

His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the mighty God, The everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace.—/sa. 9: 6. 


The Facts of the Quarter 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D., LL. D. 


HE lessons of this quarter, with the exception of 
Lesson 4 and a few verses at the close of Lesson 
12, cover a brief period of time,—namely, from 
Tuesday of Passion Week to the evening of the Res- 
urrection Day, April 4 to 9 inclusive, in the year of 
Rome 783,--that is, A.D. 30. The scene of the events 
included Jerusalem, Bethany, Golgotha, outside the 
city, Galilee (after the resurrection), and the Mount 
of Olives. 

Lesson 1.—7he Two Great Commandments : The 
closing interview in this ‘‘ day of conflict” was with 
a scribe, who was ‘not far from the kingdom of 
God.” After a counter question which silenced the 
opposition, Jesus denounces the scribes and Phari- 
sees, but commends a poor widow, who cast her 
**two mites” into the treasury. 

Lesson 2.—7he Ten Virgins: After leaving the 
temple and predicting its destruction, Jesus went to 
the Mount of Olives, and then, probably in the even- 
ing of Tuesday, uttered a long discourse, which 
treated first of the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
then (especially in Matt. 25) of his second coming. 
The a seem to have thought both events would 
occur at the same time. The parable in the lesson 
enforces the need of watchfulness. 

Lesson 3.—7he Parable of the Talents: This im- 


( Continued on page 726, first column) 
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Ten Milestones in the Life of Christ 








A Survey of the Working Plan of the Ministry of Our Lord—— By Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., D.D, 








HERE is real value in making a rapid survey of 
T the active life of Jesus, following the line of his 
maturing purpose. To do so may reveal] some 
incidents of his life in a new and clearer light; it will 
surely afford a stronger grasp of his career as a whole. 
Such a unifying point of view stimulates a deeper 
interest in every detai!, no longer unrelated, while it 
gathers up the inspirational value of the whole life. 
There can be no doubt that Jesus had a plan, which 
affected the course of his ministry. Aimlessness and 
indecision formed no part of his personality. He 
knew men and he knew measures. He made effect- 
ive use of the one to reach the other. His ministry 
did not move in circles; ever having the same un- 
changing round of duties; it was progressive, finding 
a rapidly enlarging sphere of activity. 


# 


The model for all good plans, that of Jesus, was 
very flexibie. It had certain definite ends to achieve, 
but could adapt itself to any practicable method of 
achievement. These ends may be summed up in 
three statements: Jesus sought to exhibit the God- 
like life of service and worship, so that it would be 
clearly understood by men and oe their daily 
lives. It was not merely an ideal: he brought to 
them, but an embodiment of it in workable form. 
He lived the Godlike life, showing what Godlikeness 
was in matters of habit, in matters of principle, in 
methods of achievement, in relationships with men 
and women. Again, Jesus sought to infuse men 
with a holy passion for redemptive service. They 
were readily excited about other matters; he longed 


to make them feel that the salvation of the individual," 


and through him of society, was the greatest need of 
the world, and that the spirit of love, which prompted 
redemptive service, was its finest quality. Finally, 
Jesus sought to organize men for loving service. It 
was not enough that they should adopt the Godlike 
life, or that they should genuinely long to render 
service to their fellow-men. ‘They must be brought 
into an organized unity, so that their ideals should 
become continuously effective. To bring about these 
three objectives Jesus set himself to work. 


The existence of a plan in his ministry and the 


general a of it are suggested by the Gos-, 


pel of Mark. his Gospel sets itself to the portrayal 
of the masterful personality of Jesus as exhibited in 


his active career. It starts out very cleariy with a: 


tepresentation of the early stages of that career, and 
depicts with as much clearness as thg manysided 
aspects of the life permitted, its dramatic directness 
and progress. Jesus becomes, in the straightforward 
story of Mark, a tremendous personality, moving 
resolutely on to an apprehended goal. 


But the key to this plan is given by the first Gos- 
el. In Matthew 16: 21 we read, ‘‘ From that time 
egan Jesus to show unto his disciples, that he must 

go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things.” Com- 
paring with this verse its parallel in Matthew 4: 17, 
we see that it registers an important turning-point, a 
marked change in the method and theme of Christ's 
ministry. The ringing assurance of Peter that they 
all were convinced that Jesus was ‘‘the Christ, the 


Son of the living God,’’ opened the way for a new. 


departure. 


It is the active ministry of Jesus which is particu- 
larly the theme of this article, hence no account need 
be taken here of the long period of preparation: the 
years of quiet education, the striking manifestation 
of thoughtful devotedness to divine things, the 
growth to manhood at Nazareth, the ready response 
to the call of John che Baptist, the assurance at the 
moment of baptism of acceptance, the’ battles at 
which were determined for all time the limits and 
direction of the policy to be undertaken, the prompt 
acquaintance with a few choice followers, the ‘‘ un- 
successful” ministry in Judza. All these details 
were but preparatory to the work which began in 
good earnest at Capernaum, and ended only with the 
ascension. In this active ministry we may trace ten 
important stages. 

Fd 


The first of these was the year or less of active 
public preaching in the synagogues of Galilee, 
sketched in Mark 1 : 14-45 and its parallels. On the 
three-year basis, it occupied just about a year; on 
other theories of the length of the ministry, a shorter 
period, perhaps only a few months. It was a wide- 
spread, manysided. ministry. Jesus was teaching 
and preaching and healing. Immense throngs 
crowded upon him, some to hear him, some to be 
healed, some watching his movements.- He aroused 
the wonder 3f the people.by his independence, and 
their enthusiasm by his cures. The Pharisees and 
others paid little attention to him at the outset. They 
were fairly tolerant of eccentricities on the part of 


those who acted within the law. They probably 
laughed at the deluded enthusiasts, and bided their 
time. Meanwhilethe crowds kept on. People flocked 
from every quarter. Jesus seemed to have won a 
great popularity. He made a direct and powerful 
appeal to the people to repent and get ready for the 
heavenly kingdom, 


But ¢his ministry was gradually blocked by the 
growin —— of the religious leaders of /uda- 
zsm. ark 2: 1 to 3: 6 describes the growth of their 
hostility towards him. He shocked them by what 
they regarded in their dull and mechanical religious 
life as blasphemy. They were disturbed by his un- 
conventionalism in adding a publican to his circle of 
intimate followers, and in associating with those who 
were not recognizea in jewish society. The Pharisaic 
idea was that a religious leader should keep himselt 
from every sort of defilement. Here was a teacher 
who freely mingled with the outcasts, preached to 
them and deciared himself their friend. The Phari- 
sees complained that he showed no eagerness to keep 
the frequent fasts and other similar requirements 
which were held to be a proof of holiness. But above 
all they were angered at his disregard of ihe formal 
rules which protected the sanctity of the Sabbath. 
That these rules were continually evaded or juggled 
with by these who professed to keep them, and that 
er was absolutely loyal to the real spirit of Sab- 

ath-keeping made no difference to his critics. He 
was daring to set up his judgment against theirs, 
and such an attitude was unendurable, destructive 
in their minds of all religious law and ofder. When 
on one occasion in a synogogue, he openly exhibited 
the senselessness of their position, they came to a de- 
liberate conclusion that he must be destroyed. The 
very details through which he was seeking to make 
the Godlike life easier were those which infuriated 
the religious leaders. Their jealous hatred blocked 
his freedom of preaching, and forced a change of 
method. 

me 


So Jesus abandoned this general public appeal 
and selected twelve disciples uponwhom he centered 
his attention. Ue did not cease to preach, or teach 
and heal, but the Twelve, rather than the multitude, 
were foremost in his thought. He chose them, we 
are told, for varied reasons : for companionship, ac- 
cording to Mark ; as helpers in the work of reaching 
the needy multitudes, according to Matthew. But 
they were really to be associates, men who should 
catch the significance of life as he revealed it, who 
should become leaders of men, builders of character, 
saviours of society. This could not be achieved by 
mere imitation of himself, or by blind obedience to 
his commands ; but needed the inspiring power of a 
comprehended ideal. Before these twelve men could 
begin to be prepared to carry on Christ’s work, they 
had to become perfectly sure regarding him. 


Hence, with the selection of the Twelve began a 
year of self-disclosure. It was not in strict sense a 
year of training, as Bruce describes it ; it rather laid 
a necessary basis for training. The fairest im- 
pression of this — is afforded by Matthew's Gos- 
pel, in chapters five to fifteen, although the data are 
not given in chronological sequence. , ote discussed 
with the Twelve and others the principles by which 
the kingdom ‘of God would be established. He ex- 
hibited deeds of power exercised for redemptive ends 
and for those alone. He explained in parables the 
solution of the perplexities which troubled the minds 
of his ardent followers, when they compared the 
anticipated glories of the kingdom with the existing 
reality. They were in truth, he said, a little flock 
and weak, but a tiny mustard seed becomes a tree, a 
bit of leaven affects a large amount of flour, a pearl 
may be worth as much as a city. 


During the whole year Jesus was ‘ manifestin 
his glory,” as John, thinking back over these Meewel 
days, expresses it. In many ways the Twelve came 
into contact with his full, rich, varied, unexplorable 
yet winsome personality ; its tenderness, its friend- 
liness, its wisdom, its accent of authority, its spirit 
of obedience, its outpouring of itself to needy men 
and women, its oneness with God. They often won- 
dered at some new exhibit of resourcefulness or origi- 
nality; but gradually they put on him their absolute 
trust: There was no lack of bitter opposition during 
this year on the part of the religious leaders. Jesus 
met it in various ways, sometimes quietly ignoring 
both threats or jibes, sometimes uttering a true and 
fearless word, like that of Mark 7:15, which declared 
a sort of war against the Pharisaic point of view, but 
finally by withdrawal. Galilee became so restricted 
in its opportunities for public helpfulaess that Jesus 
found it expedient to retire into less frequented or 
less hostile regions. This change of base at once en- 
couraged a testing of the result of the year's inti- 


macy. If the Twelve had come to an unforced yet 
explicit judgment regarding him, his work for them 
could go right on, regardless of locality. 

The fifth step of development in the working plan 
of the active ministry of Jesus was, consequentiy, 
the sudden chaiienge at Caesarea Philippi of ¢. 
deliberate judgment of the Twelve concerning 
Jesus. 


That day, as the little company strolled together, 
was a tateful day, big with importance. The first 
Gospe! gives the incident its fullest setting and value. 
Peter’s quick assuranee that they had come to a de- 
liberate conviction of the Messiahship of Jesus made 
that moment a turning-point of the active ministry, 
a conclusion of the work of self-disclosure, and a be- 
ginning of real instruction. No wonder that Jesus 
exclaimed in response, ‘t Biessed art thou, Simon son 
of Jonah.” No wonder he was jubilant, for the 
declaration of Peter gave assurance that these men 
with whom he had been so intimate were assimilating 
his spirit, and could be transformed into apostles, 

ae 

The next few months was the true period of the 
training A the Twelve. Jesus began at once to 
declare to his intimate followers the real meaning of 
Messiahship, and of its correlate, discipleship. He 
and they avoided for a while the frequented parts of 
Galilee, and then made the region beyond Jordan 
their headquarters. Here he gave them a more 
wonderful exhibit of his greater self, in teachings 
which dealt with the problems of man’s highest life, 
in deeds which challenged their inherited prejudices, 
in immortal parables which conveyed inspiring ap- 
peals. To link together in their minds greatness 
and serviceableness, glory and humility, was the 
great task of Jesus. Messiahship had been con- 
nected in their inherited thinking with unbounded 
power and majestic display. To define and limit 
that power redemptively was his aim. 


The passover drew near, and with it the opportu- 
nity for the seventh step in his plan, the solemn and 
uneguivocal public declaration of his Messianic 
personality. This was made in more than one way, 
not merely by the public entry into Jerusalem, 
amidst a setting which unmistakably suggested the 
prophecies of old, nor by the cleansing of the temple, 
nor even by the manifestation of easy superiority in 
debate with the hostile leaders. It was also empha- 
sized by the deliberate and terrific denunciation 
which he hurled against the scribes and Pharisees 
and their methods. He took pains in those three 
days to draw a strongly marked line of separation 
between himself and such as they. It was a final 
declaration. 


How natural that he should follow this by what the 
Synoptists would warrant us to infer, but the fourth 
Gospel reports at length an wareserved self-dis- 
closure ta the Eleven, They were with him at Beth- 
any, but our interest centers on that sacred cham- 
ber, the upper room. There, with the traitor elimi- 
nated, he poured out his soul to those who knew him 
best, were fully sympathetic and had been prepared 
to understand his meaning. Truly have his words 
on that memorable evening been called ‘‘the heart 
of the gospel.” There are none of deeper import. 


Jesus was then ready for ¢he day of triumphal 
suffering and humiliation, when his foes did their 
utmost but in vain. They only pilloried themselves. 
He was not on trial, but the bloodthirsty Sanhedrin, 
the thoughtless crowd, the vacillating procurator. 
Despite abuse and cruelty and shame, his bearing 
was such chat the Roman officer in charge of the 
crucifixion could not but bear testimony to him. It 
was no irreparable humiliation, but a glorious tri- 
umph, through his crucifixion the cross became the 
symbol of dominion, ‘‘that in all things he might 
have the pre-eminence.” 

# 

And so Jesus came to the logical conclusion of this 
wonderful career. Its tenth and last step was ¢he 
apostolic commission, not of Jesus the rabbi, but of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the risen Saviour, now alive 
forevermore. Having by renewed conference and 
instruction prepared the eleven for the arduous re- 
sponsibilities soon to be theirs, he realized the long- 
planned objectives of his ministry in the stirring com- 
mand, ‘‘Go ye and disciple all nations,” showing 
them how to live the Godlike life, and by the inspir- 
ing promise, ‘Lo, I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.” 

The one who follows out the plan of the active life 
of Jesus only adds to his impression of its fulness, 
its dignity, its breadth, and its power. In one sense 
it defied all plans. It was the lite of One who was 
more than man. , 

Boston. 
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(Continued from page 724) 


mediately follows, and enforces the duty of faithful- 
ness. As distinguished from the similar parable of 
the pounds (Luke), it teaches the responsibility for 
= entrusted to men, each “‘ according to his several 
ability.” 

Lesson 4.—/Jesus Anointed in Bethany: While 
Matthew and Mark narrate this event after the dis- 
course on the Mount of Olives, the position assigned 
it in the Gospel of John is probably the true one,— 
namely, on Saturday evening, before the triumphal 
entry, April 1. The place was Bethany, at the house 
of Simon the leper. The woman was Mary, the 
sister of Lazarus, not Mary Magdalene. This 
anointing must be distinguished from that narrated 
in Luke 7. The principal objector, according to 
John, was Judas. The ointment was ‘' very pre- 
cious’ in money value, as well as in our Lord's esti- 
mate of the use made of it by Mary. 

Lesson 5.—-7he Lord’s Supper: Wednesday of 
Passion Week was spent in retirement at Bethany. 
On Thursday, the rqth of Nisan, the regular time for 
the passover supper, Peter and John were sent into 
Jerusalem to the house where the passover would be 
eaten, and at the usual time the meal began. The 
lesson tells of the prediction of the betrayal, and of 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper. The time was 
Thursday evening, since the crucifixion certainly 
occurred on Friday. The 14th of Nisan (see above) 
was equivalent to April 6. 

Lesson 6,—/esus in Gethsemane : Gethsemane, to 
which place Jesus and the eleven disciples retired 
after the passover meal, was across the brook Kidron, 
at the foot of the western slope of the Mount of 
Olives. Peter, James, and John attended Jesus fur- 
ther, and were left by him to watch while he prayed 
alone. Three conflicts in solitude were followed by 
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This map will be found useful in reviewing the lessons on 
the life of Christ which were studied during the entire year. 


three returns to the three sleeping disciples. The 
betrayal soon followed, and the language of Jesus 
ag) pone deserves attention (see Revised Version). 

zesson 7.—/esus Before Caiaphas: The site of 
the palace of the high priest was probably on the 
southern slope of Mount Zion. After a preliminary 
hearing (narrated by John), the night trial before the 
Sanhedrin occurred. After an attempt to convict 
genes by the testimony of others, he was put on oath 

the high priest, and his answer was the ground 
of his condemnation. Maltreatment followed. Peter’s 
denials occurred before and during this trial. The 
time was aftet midnight. 

Lesson 9.—/esus Before Pilate: After a morning 
session of the Sanhedrin, Jesus was led to Pilate, the 
Roman procurator. Various accusations were made 
against Jesus, and Pilate took advantage of the 
mention of Galilee to send Jesus to Herod. Pilate 
was at last forced to order the execution of Jesus, 
having made the blunder of offering the multitude 
the choice between Jesus and Barabbas. The Pre- 
torium, the scene of this lesson, was probably the 
summer palace of Herod on Mount Zion. ‘The time, 
before 9 A.M. on Friday, April 7. 

Lesson 1.4-/esus on the Cross: The crucifixion 
took place Pisiae the city, at Golgotha (meaning 
** Skull”). he most probable site is near the so- 
called Grotto of Jeremiah, north of the Damascus 
Gate. The time was from g A. M. to 3 P. M. on Fri- 
day. Of the seven words from the cross, the lesson 
mentions the first, second, and seventh, though 
verse 46 may imply a reference to the sixth (‘‘It is 
finished '’). The story of the penitent robber is pe- 
culiar to Luke’s narrative. : 
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Lesson 11.—/Jesus Risen from the Dead: The 
scenes of the lesson are the tomb near Golgotha, the 
way to Jerusalem from the tomb, and the city itself. 
The time was early on Sunday, April 9, year of 
Rome 783,—that is, A.D. 30. Of the many angelic 
appteomnens, Matthew alone mentions this one, prob- 
ably to the smaller party of women. The appear- 
ance of the risen Lord was the second, that to Mary 
Magdalene preceding. The false report of the 
Roman soldiers is mentioned only here. 

Lesson 12.—/Jesus Ascends into Heaven: The 


‘tet 
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last (fifth) appearance on the resurrection day to the 
disciples in a room at Jerusalem forms the beginning 
of the lesson. The instruction which follows probably 
sums up the lessons of forty days, closing with the 
ascension, which occurred on May 18, year of Rome 
783,—that is, A.D. 30. The place, as the correct 
reading in verse 50 shows, was on the eastern slope 
of the Mount of Olives, facing Bethany. The joy of 
the disciples forms an appropriate ending of the 
Gospel. 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The Passion Week in Review 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


DR. MCLAREN’S VALEDICTORY.—At eighty years of age a man is entitled to lay down 
some burdens. Twenty years ago, in January, 1887, Dr. Alexander McLaren’s first lesson 


article appeared in The Sunday School Times. 


From that time until now his messages of pene- 


trating truth and spiritual power have been as a pillar of cloud and of fire leading forward the 


hosts of Sunday-school workers of every land in Christendom. 


And now Dr. McLaren is 


regretfully obliged to cease this service that has so richly blessed others, yielding to the counsel 
of his physician and family in recognition of his advancing years and declining physical strength. 
In doing so, he writes characteristically to the Editor : 


** 1 have to express my cordial wish that my successor may have the same happy intercourse which 
I have had with the Editors, and that The Sunday School Times may gain by my retirement. The long 


years which have been given to my work for it have been marked by much joy in it. 


It is with deep 


regret that I close my connection with you, and nothing but the increasing burden of years, and the con- 
sciousness that my work was beginning to show signs of deterioration, would have induced me to give 


up what has been for so long a happy occupation. 


I do so with warmest thanks to you, and with earnest 


wishes for the continued and growing success of the paper.” 


It is the failing physical health, not the mental or spiritual, that is the occasion of this change 
in Dr. McLaren’s work, and if there have been “ signs of deterioration,’’ no one but Dr. McLaren 
can see them. With hearts full of gratitude, the readers and editors of the Times acknowledge 
the- heavy obligation laid upon them, by Dr. McLaren’s long and fruitful service, of making bis 


past a success. 


The paper must gain, not by his retirement, but by his service and teaching. 


His valedictory lays new responsibilities upon us all. 

His benediction falls with special graciousness upon the head of his successor, Mr. S. D. 
Gordon, a man younger, but no less earnest and consecrated in his purpose to honor God the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit, and their revealed will in the Word given to us by those whom 


they inspired. 
issue of The Sunday School Times. 


Mr. Gordon’s ‘Quiet Talks on the Lessons” will commence in next week’s 
By a striking coincidence of succession, Mr. Gordon 


begins his work with the same part of the Word that Dr. McLaren began with just twenty years 
ago,—the chapter that tells us that “In the beginning God created.” 


HE first three lessons are our last examples of 
Christ’s teaching. They all come from the 
crowded closing days in the temple. The first 

of them authoritatively sums up the law and con- 
denses all religion and ethics into two sentences ; the 
other two authoritatively pronounce on men’s future 
destiny. The dignity of the supreme Teacher and 
of the ultimate Judge shines through them all, and is 
the more remarkable if we recall the background of 
fierce hatred and malice against which that majestic 
figure stands out, and his foreseeing of the cross as so 
near. 

Jesus’ answer to the question asked of him in 
Lesson 1 teaches us that the basis of all right living 
is laid in our relation to God, and that the only right 
relation to God is love. It teaches us that our love 
to God corresponds with its object only when it per- 
meates all our nature, and that, as he is one, our 
love must be given to him only. It teaches us that 
love to God, if genuine, will effloresce into love to 
men, and that love to men is maimed and tepid unless 
it is the outcome of love toGod. They are the up- 
ward and downward sides of the same web. The 
scribe understood and believed all this, therefore he 
was ‘‘not far.” But in order to be in, he must prac- 
tise it. Wedo not love by merely recognizing that 
love is our duty. And unless we love, we are outside 
the kingdom of God, which is the kingdom of love. 

All the virgins had lamps, all were in the proces- 
sion, all the lamps were burning at first. The fool- 
ish five’s lamps had some oil in them. The equal 
numbers in the two groups is evidently chosen in 
order to avoid any expression of opinion as to the 
comparative numbers of professing Christians who 
make and who neglect provision for keeping up the 
vigor of their religious life... There can be no doubt 
that ‘‘oil” here is, according to Scripture usage, the 
symbol of the Spirit, and the lamps the symbols of 
the active life. .Christian..lives shine by constant 
supplies of that oil, for the very act of shining uses 
it up and constant replenishing is needed. It was 
only when the midnight call came that the five found 
out that their lamps were ‘‘going out.” Many a 
man’s religious life ebbs away without his dreaming 
of it, and only some crisis or shock rouses him to see, 
with horror, that his lamp is flickering to extinction. 
It is too late, in all regions of life, to begin to get 
ready when we should be ready. 

The parable of the talents is solemnly appropriate 
to the time.and place of its being spoken, and majes- 


tically, and not obscurely, presents Jesus as on the 
eve of his departure, as giving the talents, and as re- 
turning to reckon with his servants The central 
thought in it is the law of reward which it lays down, 
that unequal gifts are followed with proportionately 
equal results on trading and with corresponding re- 
wards. But many other large truths are taught init. 
The amount given varies, but all have something, The 
talent remains the Giver’s even while it is in the re- 
ceiver’s hands, and so brings to the receiver a heavy 
responsibility. It is given to each ‘‘ according to his 
several ability,” that is, the gifts we receive from 
Jesus are determined by the use we have made of 
those that we have already had. The tools are for 
the hands that will use them. 

Lessons 4 and 5 may be grouped as showing Jesus 
for the last time enfolded in the warm embrace of 
grateful love before the bursting of thestorm. The 
supper at Bethany and the supper in the upper room 
contrast wonderfully with Gethsemane and Calvary. 
In the sweet story of the anointing at Bethany, we 
see the unpractical Mary easing a heart burdened 
with grateful love, by lavishing its best on the Be- 
loved. without thought of other results than yielding 
to its over-mastering. impulse. We may measure our 
love against hers, not without.shame. _We-see Jesus 
casting his shield over .her, laying down the one ac- 
ceptable condition of Christian service, that it should 
be done ‘‘on me,” declaring the superiority of such 
‘‘useless ” lavishness to all *‘ practical,” prudent phi- 
lanthropy, teaching us that we serve man best as the 
result of utter giving of ourselves to him, and breath- 
ing meaning and use into the uncalculated gift 
which cynical lovelessness decisively declared to be 
‘* waste.” 

In Matthew’s narrative of the Lord’s Supper, the 
announcement of the betrayer takes more space than 
the aceount of the institution of the rite. It is wise to 
ask, Is it 1? for amy sin is possible toany man. Mat- 
thew’s account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
omits its memorial aspect, and much besides, but it 
cannot omit the declaration that in Christ's death the 
blood of the covenant was shed for the many for the 
remission of sins. Let us learn from Jesus himself 
what he thought to be the vital center cf his work, 
the thing which he wills that we should chiefly re- 
member him for and by. And let us not forget that 
the sacred rite teaches us, not only what in his life is 
the power that gives us life, but also the means by 
which. we partake of that life-giving power, even eat- 
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ing and drinking, the personal incorporation, through 
faith, of himself. 

Why did Jesus shrink in Gethsemane from the 
prospect of death? If it was only the fear of death 
that made him ‘sorrowful and sore troubled,” we 
must judge him to have been less heroic than many a 
humble martyr whose heroism was drawn from him. 
But if we can say, ‘t The Lord hath made to meet on 
him the iniquity of us all,” we begin dimly to under- 
stand his agony. We are no more worthy than the 
three were to look on him, ashe lies below the olives, 
but we may from afar listen to the broken words that 
reach us, and adore while we mark how wonderfully 
there blend in them sonship, shrinking, suppression 
of his own wish; how he did not falter in the resolve 
to finish the work given him to do, and willingly 
undertaken by himself, though he did shrink from 
the suffering that it involved. For a moment he 
shrinks, but he masters the shrinking with that filial 
‘* Nevertheless” which is the pivot of his prayer. 
That prayer in Gethsemane was. the real ‘‘ Lord’s 
prayer,” and the command comes to us, * After this 
manner pray ye!” 

The two hearings before Caiaphas and Pilate are 
parts of one whole. The high priest and Sanhedrin 
were acting an illegal farce, both because the trial 
was by night and because the sentence was passed 
before the trial was begun, and the judges were reaily 
counsel for the prosecution. ‘There will be no lack 
of perjured witnesses in the box when such judges 
sit on the bench. How majestically Jesus towers 
above Caiaphas and hiscrew! It was becoming that 
before the supreme tribunal of Israel he should affirm 
his sacred dignity and claim to be Messiah and Judge. 
Such a claim was not b:asphemy unless it were false, 
and these solemn hypocrites never even pretended to 
inquire whether it was false or not. It was a flagrant 
crime against justice to condemn Jesus for claims 
which had never been examined. 

It was as becoming that Pilate should be confronted 
with Jesus the King, as that the Sanhedrin should 
be so with Jesus the Messiah. The civil and the 
ecclesiastical authorities had each the relevant phase 
of his office brought before them. Pilate was even 
more despicable than Caiaphas, for he was influenced 
in his prostitution of justice by no illusions and b 
no passions, but by naked and unashamed self- 
interest. 

It is like Luke to fill so large a portion of his narra- 
tive of the crucifixion with the sweet story of the 
penitent thief’s penitence and welcome. All such in- 
cidents have peculiar fascination for the author of the 
‘*Pauline Gospel.” But his narrative preserves for 
us other priceless details. We can but bow in adora- 
tion before that immovable love which met its mad 
and murderous foes with the prayer for forgiveness, 
and cast over them the mantle of thgir ignorance. 
And what shall we say of that promise to the dying 
thief of immediate companionship in Paradise, 
wherein this dying man opens the gates of the dim 
kingdoms with the hand that was nailed to the cross, 
exercises the right and the power of settling the fate 
of those on the other side of the great gulf, and offers 
fellowship with himself as the all-sufficient hope and 
solace in the article of death! 

Not the least remarkable feature in Matthew’s ac- 
count of the resurrection is its fragmentary character. 
In fact, it is not an account of the resurrection at all. 
For, first, the fact itself took place with no eyes to 
see it. Jesus rose before the earthquake, before the 
angel came, before the stone was rolled away. He 
needed none to raise him, nor any hand to roll away 
the stone. Another remarkable characteristic of this 
evangelist’s account is that he gives himself no care to 
accumulate evidence of the resurrection. The angel 
simply announces the fact, recalls: Jesus’ prophecies 
of it, and bids the women gaze into the empty “ place 
where he lay,” and by lying hallowed it forever. 
Another feature of the narrative is its entire omis- 
sion of reference to the tender and precious inter- 
course of the disciples with Jesus in Jerusalem. For 
all that appears here they met him first in Galilee 
and parted from him there. Whether the evangelist 
knew how long had passed before that final parting, 
or was ignorant of that and of the Jerusalem inci- 
dents, we cannot tell. But the very brevity and 
incompleteness of his narrative indicates how firm 
his and his brethren’s belief in the fact was, and how 
they nad come to think that what they had once been 
utterly unable to understand, when he had foretold 
it, had now come to seem the most natural thing in 
the world. Nothing could have so transformed them 
but the fact that Jesus had so risen. 

The account of the ascension is equally unlike what 
we should ‘have expected it to be. There is no sign 
of surprise, no apparent consciousness that anything 
wonderful was being told. A single clause quietly 
drops the astounding information that he was ‘“‘ car- 
ried up into heaven.” Again we ask, what so trans- 
formed these disciples that they came to feel that the 
story of the ascension needed no buttressing, but was 
evidently the only possible close of the mission of 
Jesus? They had not always been so ready to think 
that ‘‘to ascend up where he was before " was:the 
only conceivable end for him. Can we seriously 
maintain that anything but the facts of his resurrec- 
tion and ascension would have made: such:men as 
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they were believe in the resurrection and ascension ? 
They were plain men, very much bound by sense, 
but they were not idiots. And they told their story, 


and said, ** Impossible—but | saw it.” 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 










n-Lights 
-. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - “5 


a before I began to write this note my eye 
rested on fig yards, olive groves, and wheat 
fields, spreading for miles away beyond the 
range of vision; most of this kind of property is cul- 
tivated by some of the villagers called shkurka 
(sharers). These are dependents cf ‘':+ proprietors. 
Under one set of conditions the c:'' vator, or the 
servant, receives half of the produce, while under 
another set, a quarter. In either case, on the eve of 
harvest, the steward of the proprietor sends a valu- 
ator to value the fruit about to be gathered, and so if 
the olives in charge of Elias, for example, are esti- 
mated at four hundred gallons of oil, from that mo- 
ment he becomes debtor to the proprietor for the 
three-fourths, namely, three hundred gallons. 
wheat of YAkoob be estimated at four hundred bush- 
els, then he forthwith is a debtor for three hundred 
bushels (Luke 16: 1-12). 

But what if after harvest it should be found that 
the valuator had over-estimated the crops, and the 
amounts actually realized are far less than had been 
written down? Legally the servant of the cultivator 
must account for the es/imated amount irrespective 
of the acfwva/ returns, unless the master, as a matter 
of grace, choose to remit something. The steward 
and the valuator both have influence, and some of 
them are known to use it either way, consequently 
some servants feel, if they do not utter, the words: 
‘¢ I knew thee that thou art a hard man reaping where 
thou didst not sow, and gathering where thou didst 
not scatter’ (Matt. 25 : 24; Lesson 3). 

SHWEIR, BEYROUT, SYRIA, 
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The Lessons in Twelve Sentences 
By the Rev. Henry F. Cope 
1. They who follow the law of love are led to the 
love of the law. 


2. Not by their lamps shall ye know them, but by 
their lights. 


3. Every life is lost of it ts not enlarging. 

4. Shut the eyes to love, and you open the heart to 
hatred. 

To selfishness nothing ts sacred but self. 

6. To co-operate with His will ts victory at any 
price; to conflict with it is loss regardless 
of any gain, 

7. The Lord may establish his innocence by silence, 


but we cannot prove our loyalty in the same 
way. 


& When appetite masters us, tt puts a collar 
marked ** freedom" on our necks. 


9. People who meet the Devil half-way always go 
home with him. 


He who has lived for others has no fear of 
dying for them. 


They who seek His place soon see his face. 


He has gone to the Father that the giniy 
might come into closer fellowship at his feet. 


qi. 
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For a two-cent stamp The Sunday School Times Co, 
will send sample copies of five useful helps: A Respon- 
sive Review Exercise ( for school), Questions for Writ- 
ten Review ( for class or school), A Sunday School 
Times Lesson Picture, Pearce’s Study and Question 
Manual, and ** A Word at the Start”’ (for teachers), 
Ask for ** Sample Packet C."" 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





“e HE Illustration Round-Table” is becoming an 
increasingly valuable feature of the Times’ 
Lesson- Helps. One dollar is offered for 

every anecdotal lesson illustration that can be used 

in the Times, and two dollars for the des7 illustration 
used for each week’s lesson. All readers are invited 
to assist in the conduct of-this mutual department. 

But note particularly the following: 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the 
sender’s name and address, and must state the source 
from which the illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers 
in this department is so large that it is not practicable 
to return unavailable manuscripts. Do not enclose 
return postage, as no manuscripts can be returned. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown 
by thiscalendar. Notice the change in schedule over 
the schedules published previous to November ro. 


rr. March 17.—Jacob and Esau (Gen. 27 : 15-23, 41-45) . Due Dec. 15 
12. 24.— Woes of Drunkenness (Isa. 28: 7-13). . . “ Dec. 22 
13. “* 31.—Easter Lesson (1 Cor. 15 : 12-21, 55-58). . “* Dec. 


29 
Or, Review. 


The Cook’s Contribution 


RB's she of her want did cast in (v. 44, Lesson 1). 
Bishop Huntington remarks: ‘‘I ministered 

once in a church where a pew stood.for a mil- 
lion dollars. There were generous men and saintly 
women among them, not a few. But it only hap- 
pened once in nine years that, after I had announced 
an offering for the following Sunday, a person 
stopped after the service to say, ‘I must be absent 
next Sunday, and wish you to take my gift now.’ 
She was not a Samaritan, but a cook, and she was to 
be absent to cook a rich man’s dinner, and I had 
some reason to suspect that her gift was larger than 
his.’"— William /]. Hart, D. D., Earlville, N. Y. 
From The Epworth Herald. 


The Secret of the Magnet’s Life 

But from him that hath not, even that which he 
hath shall be taken away (v. 29, Lesson 3). A mag- 
net, made of the best steel, hardened and tempered 
in the right way, will hold its magnetism as long as 
it is kept at work. The holding of the armature or 
keeper, joining the two poles, is sufficient for the 
preservation of the power. Such a magnet can be 
used to magnetize an indefinite number of other 
pieces of iron or steel. But remove the keeper, hang 
up the magnet whereit has no opportunity to draw 
and hold other pieces of iron, ant the steel will re- 
turn to its natural condition. To keep its power it 
must use tts power. The very life of the magnet 
depends upon work. So Christian life depends upon 


service. The truth is not merely that growth de- 
pends upon service, but that the retention of the life 
which one has depends absolutely upon the exercise 
of the powers of that life. Activity is the law of all 
life ; inactivity is ever the prelude of death. — 7%e 
Rev. Edward C. Camp, Watertown, Mass. Adapted 
Jrom Henderson's Social Elements. 


What the Captain Dreaded Most 

Woe unto that.man by whom the Son of man is 
betrayed! (v. 24, Lesson 5.) Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man gives us the following illustration : ‘‘ Sometime 
ago I came up from Porto Rico. The ship that 
brought me from Porto Rico was caught ina fearful 
storm. We were locked in the stateroom to keep us 
out of danger. After it was all over, I asked the 
captain if a storm like that was not the thing he most 
feared. No, it was not. Such storms, he said, were 
common, I asked him if, in sailing to the north, an 
iceberg was not the thing most feared. And again 
he said there were other things more to be feared. 
‘What is it, then,’ I asked, ‘that you fear most?’ 
‘A derelict,’ he said, ‘a derelict—a ship that bears 
no compass, no chart, no sailors. no commander, that 
sails from no port, and to no port, that simply 
, ~ William j. Hart, B D., LEarlviile, 
When the Old Gospel Came Back 

For this tis my blood of the covenant, which ts 
ae out for many unto remission of sins (v. 28, 

esson 5). Gipsy Smith tells this story regardin 
the late Dr. Charles A. Berry, the noted Englis 
minister: Dr. Berry and Dr. Jowett were travel- 
ing together on a train when the former related the 
following experience in his own ministry :. Late one 
night his door-bell rang. Every one else in the house 
being abed, Dr. Berry himself answered the bell. 
At the door stood a typical Lancashire girl with a 
shawl over her head, ‘‘Are you Dr. Berry?” she 
asked; ‘‘I want you to come and get my motherin.” 
Thinking her mother was in some drunken stupor, 
he directed the girl to the police. ‘‘ No,” she said, 
**she is dying, and I want you to get her into 
heaven.” The doctor didn’t want to go. He was 
enjoying the comfort of his study. ‘Are there not 
ministers nearer ?"’ he asked. ‘‘ Yes, but I must have 
ou,” the girl replied, and, by her importunity, forced 
im to go with her. When they came to the house, 
he found it a house of shame. Drunken carousing 
was going on downstairs. Upstairs, in a small 
room, he found the dying woman. It was in the 
early days of his ministry, and he was practically a 
Unitarian in his belief and. preaching. He told the 
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woman of the beautiful life, the loving ministries, 
and the noble example of Jesus. He urged her to 
follow him, but she shook her head hopelessly, say- 
ing, ‘‘ That’s not for the like o’ me; I’m a sinful 
woman, and I’m dying.” ‘It flashed upon me,” said 
Dr. Berry, ‘* that t had no message of help and hope 
for that dying woman, and like lightning I leaped 
in mind and heart back to the gospel my mother 
taught me. I told her of Jesus Christ, the Son of 

, dying on the cross that just such as she might 
be saved ; of his blood poured out for the remission 
of sins, and all the blessed truths of the old, old 
story. And,” he added, ‘‘ Jowett, I got her in, and 
I got myself in, too.” It is the dying love of Jesus 
Christ that saves. -The cross is the dynamic of 
Christianity.—7he Rev. Edward C. Camp, Water- 
town, Mass. The prize for this week is awarded 
to this illustration,” 


Edison’s Reason for Abstaining 

1 keep under my body, and bring it into subjec- 
tion (Golden Text, Lesson 8). Frances E. Willard 
said on one occasion: ‘‘I once.asked Thomas A, 
Edison if he were a total abstainer, and when he told 
me that he only tasted liquor on rare occasions, I 
said : ‘May I inquire whether it was home influence 
that made you so?’ He replied, ‘No, I think it was 
because I always felt that I had a better use for m 
head.’” Who can measure the loss to the world if 
that wonderful instrument of thought that has given 
us so much of light and leading in the practical 
mechanism of life had become sodden with drink 
instead of electric with original ideas ?— Wi//iaw /. 
Hart, D.D., Earlville, N. Y. From the Lincoln 
Magazine. a ; 


The Infidel’s Difficul 

He is not here; for he is risen (v. 6, Lesson 11). 
A certain French infidel, who was ambitious to urp- 
root Christianity and to found another religion in its 
place, came one day to Talleyrand in great discour- 
agement, because of his failure to secure followers. 
**Oh,” said Talleyrand, ‘if you will be crucified and 
raise yourself from the dead in three days, you will 
have plenty of followers.” The whole argument of 
Christianity, as a divine and supernatural religion, 
rests upon Christ’s resurrection from the tomb.— 
James A. Spenceley, Wanstead, Ontario, 


China’s Recognition of Christ 

He is risen, even as he said (vy. 6, Lesson, 11), 
The world nations are beginning to see that there is 
unusual power in the risen Christ and his Word. A 
very striking indication of the adoption, not only of 
Western civilization, but of Christianity, is found in 
the decree just issued by Chang Chih-Tung ordering 
the New Testament to be introduced into all the 
schools of the Nupeh and Hunan provinces, over 
which he rules. The decree states that the perma- 
nence and high quality of Chinese civilization is due 
to the fact that the Confucian classics have been 
taught in China for more than two thousand years. 
The viceroy admits, however, that Western nations 
have some power which the Chinese do not possess. 
He is sure that this is not due to any superiority of 
the Westerners over the Chinese, but to the fact that 
the Western nations have in their possession certain 
teachings which the Chinese have not yet mastered. 
He thinks this superiority is due to the Bible, and in 
order to make the Chinese not only equal, but supe- 
rior, to their Western competitors, he orders the New 
Testament taught, beside the Confucian classics, 
among the fifty-eight million people over whom he 
rules.— Zhe Rev. 2 T. Livengood, Lanark, 1i/. 


Wiser Than His Mother 

And he said unto them, whv are ye troubled? 
(v. 38, Lesson 12), In a poor but thrifty peasant’s home 
sat a young mother plying her needle in the autumn 
twilight for the wee Willie whose ringing laughter 
from the little garden told its own sweet tale. The 
husband sat near his wife. ‘‘ How shall we ever get 
on when winter comes, George? ’Tis hard enough 
in summer ; what will it be then?” The question 
awoke something within that man’s soul that sent a 
quiet glow over every look and tone. ‘* Mary, lass, 
what art making there?” ‘*A warm winter coat for 
Willie, George. ‘*I guessed as much. Does the 
young rogue know about it?” ‘* Not he, dear lamb !” 
**Won’t you tell him, to hinder his worrying about 
the winter?" ‘‘He worry! Why, hearken to him, 
George ; he’s as happy as the day is long ; and even 
if he hal the sense ,to think about winter, he'd trust 
mother to keep hi njwarm.” ‘‘ Aye, lass, and I vow 
the boy is wiser t) fis mother.” Mary’s eyes filled 
as she caught hur“husband’s upward look, and the 
cloud of distrust was rolled from the heart by their 
child’s trustfulness.—Nelson A. /Jackson, Keuka 
Park, N. Y. From The Ram's Horn. 


Keeping the Pearl Before Us 

And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
ws (John r: 14, Alternate Lesson 12). A great painter 
always kept on his easel some very fine gems, bril- 
liant and or When asked his reason for 
doing so, he replied: ‘‘I keep them there to tone up 
my eyes. When I am working in pigments, insen- 
sibly the sense of color becomes weakeried. By 
having these pure colors before me to refresh my 
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eyes, the sense of color is coat up again, just as 
the musician by his tuning-fork brings his strings up 
to the concert pitch.” Surrounded as we are con- 
tinually by things that tend to destroy our apprecia- 
tion of the true and good, it is only by often turning 
from these things to behold the pure, true life of Him 
who ‘‘ was made flesh, and dwelt among us” that our 
life can be brought even into the direction of the ideal 
life.—Fannie M. Dickman, Washington, D. C. 


Better than Emperor 
The everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace 


(Golden Text, Lesson 13). A Roman emperor was’ 


passing through the streets of Rome in a triumphal 
procession, surrounded by attendants and soldiers, 
A child came out of the crowd, and ran toward him. 
The soldiers cried, ‘‘Go back, child, go back ! he is 
your emperor!” But thechild replied, ‘* He is your 
emperor, but he is my father.”—Mrs. B. G. Dowen, 
Llyn Elsi, Clevedon Road, Norbiton, Surrey, Eng- 


land. 
oe 


The Review in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


a What We Can Do for Jesus 


1. Be Like Him in Love: 

Love the Lord... . thy neighbor (Mark 12: 30, 31). 
Love, .. even.as I have loved you (John 15 : 12). 

The end of the charge is love (1 Tim. 1: 5). 
2. Watch for His Coming : 

Come ye forth to meet him (Matt. 25 : 6). 

Let your loins be girded about (Luke 12 : 35, 36). 
Let us watch and be sober (1 Thess. 5 : 6). 
3- Work for Him: 

Received... went and traded... made (Matt. 25 : 16,17). 
Required in stewards .. . be found faithful (1 Cor. 4: 2). 
Good stewards of. . . grace of God (1 Pet. 4: 10). 

4- Give Our Best to Him : 

Alabaster cruse of ... precious ointment (Matt. 26: 7). 

She hath done what she could (Mark 14: 8). 
Soweth bountifully shall reap also (2 Cor. g : 6). 
gs. Feast with Him : 

Sitting at meat with the twelve (Matt. 26 : 20). 

1 drink it new with you (Matt. 26 : 29). 

Will sup with him, and-he with me (Rev. 3 : 20), 
Bidden to the marriage supper (Rev. 19 : 9). 
6. Watch with Him : 

Abide ye here, and watch with me (Matt. 26 : 38). 
Take ye heed, watch and pray (Mark 13 : 33). 

Be sober, be watchful (1 Pet. 5 : 8). 
g- Keep Near Him : 

Peter followed him afar off (Matt. 26 : 58). 
If any man serve me, . . . follow (John 12 : 26). 
Abide in me, and I in you (John 15: 4). 

8. Be Worthy of Him: 

God... is sanctified in righteousness (Isa. 5 : 16). 
Walk becomingly, as in the day (Rom. 13: 13, 14). 
Whatsoever things are true (Phil. 4: 8). 

9. Confess Him when Others Deny Him: 
Away with this man... release... Barabbas (Luke 
23 : 18). 
Confess me before men (Matt: 10 : 32, 33), 
Go forth unto him... bearing his reproach (Heb. 13 : 13). 
10. Stand Beside Him in Glory : 

To-day... with me in Paradise (Luke 23 : 43). ' 
They shall walk with me in white (Rev. 3: 4). 

A great multitude . . . before the Lamb (Rev. 7 : 9). 
a1. Tell Others of Him: 

Go quickly, and tell his disciples (Matt. 28 : 7). 
Ve shall be my witnesses (Acts 1 : 8). 

Testifying both to small and great (Acts 26 : 22, 23), 
12. Be Filled with His Power : 

Be clothed with power from on high (Luke 24 : 49). 
Will pour my Spirit upon thy seed (Isa. 44 : 3). 
Baptized in the Holy Spirit (Acts 1 : 5). 


ee 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


EVERAL requests have come to the writer for 
suggestions as to pictures in black and white and 
in colors, that may be sketched on the blackboard. 

Occasional use of simple black and white sketches 
has been made in this department, but not often. It 
has been the writer’s purpose to set forth only such 
blackboard hints as can be followed by the superin- 
tendent who knows nothing about drawing, and 
whose work is done for the benefit of pupils not in 
the elementary grades. 

Elaborate picture work is not favored by those who 
study closelv the effect of such work. It can seldom 
be done well unless in advance of the school session, 
and very few can do it well even then. And any 
picture or diagram or word arrangement done in 
advance comes short of its best teaehing effect, be- 
cause by the time the superintendent gets ready to 
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speak on the theme illustrated on the board, the schoo 
has seen it, caught the point, and has gotten through 
with it mentally.. Nor does picture-work done in the 
—, of the school easily lend itself to a rapid- 

re talk from the platform, when every word and 
every pause and every motion of the superintendent 
counts for attention or the lack of it. There is bound . 
to be in the school a critical attitude towards the pic- 
ture done in a hurry,—a state of mind which is pretty 
sure to hinder the impressing of the lesson. 

Plans that only one person in a thousand could 
carry out, and that might better be let alone even by 
that one, are not valuable here. Many a picture in- 
tended to point a truth only produces confusion in 
the child-mind; the blackboard should be a means of 
holding attention, of helping the mind to see a truth, 
sharply defined, without distractions; and it may be 
well to err on the side of simplicity. 

And. now for a written review! If you haven’t 
tried it, why not begin now? If you have tried it, 
you will want to again. 

Provide all the teachers and pupils with a pencil 
and sheet of paper. Dictate the questions very 
slowly and clearly from the platform. Give plenty 
of time for all to answer. Let no one feel hurried— 
let no one be hurried, Offer to repeat your questions 
for the benefit of any who may not have heard dis- 
tinctly. In short, make the whole exercise as bright 
and as attractive as can be, relieving it of any aspects 
that would cause even the most timid member of the 
school to dread it. 

The questions-should be carefully chosen, to accord 
with the teachings that you and the teachers have 
emphasized during the quarter. Those given here 
are merely suggestive. They may be a little difficult. 


1. What did Jesus teach as the first and great command- 
ment. 

2. Tellin your own words the story of the ten virgins. 

3. What did the man who received one talent do with it, 
and what was his reward? 

4. When Jesus was in Simon the leper’s house, how did 
a woman show her love for him? : 

5. Tell in your own words what occurred during the 
Last Supper. 

6. Whom did Jesus take with him into the Garden of 
Gethsemane. : 

7. Tell what you can about Peter’s doings while Jesus 
was in the house of Caiaphas? 

8. What do you think are some of the reasons why we 
Ought not to drink liquor? 

9. How did Pilate try to get rid of the blame for letting 
Jesus be taken by the mob? 

10. What did Jesus ask of his Father for those: who 
crucified him ? 

11, What women went in the early morning to the tomb 
of Jesus ? 

12. After his resurrection how did Jesus prove to his 
disciples that it was he himself among them? 


It would be well after you have gone over the 
papers, to return them, marked, to the teachers. If 
any errors have been made in the answers, the 
scholars can be helped then by the teacher to know 
what was the correct answer. You may find it de- 
sirable to read next Sunday from the platform the 
names of those who answered all correctly, and of 
those who answered eleven and ten questions. In 
whatever comments you make, emphasize the good 
work done, rather than the unsatisfactory. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


xed 
Hymns and Psaims for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


** Love divine, all love excelling.’’ 

**To the work! to the work! we 
are servants of God.”’ 

** Lord, when in Simon's house of 


Psalm 89: 1-4. 

(12t:1-4. 178: 1-4.) 
Psalm 22 : 23-27. 

(27: 17-19. 42: 1-3.) 
Psalm 32: 1-6. 

(44: 1-3. 66: 1-3.) 

Psalm 102 : 22-26. 
(144: 8-10. 205: 1, 2.) 
Psalm go: 11-16. 

(123 : 6-8. 183: 1-3.) 


yore.”’ 
** Hail to the Lord's anointed.”’ 
‘* My God, and is thy table spread.”’ 
**Go to dark Gethsemane.”’ 
** Jesus Christ is risen to-day.”’ 
- k, ye saints ; the sight is 


glorious."’ 
se 
The Perkins Home Letters 


Mrs. Perkins says she’s learned to think of 
Christ as her personal Saviour and Friend 


Maple VALLEY, Monday night. 
My DEAR JIM AND MarTHA: 


eI'll send this letter to Jim first, and then it 
can go to Martha. I guess it will have to be my last 
letter for a while about the lessons. Yesterday our 
minister and superintendent came to me after church, 
and said they had decided for me to be the superin- 
tendent of the Home Department that we’ve been 
having at our church, like the one your cousin Sarah 
Ames told me about. Well, now, I was taken back! 
I guess it means a lot of work. But then I guess it 
means that I can get some people to read their Bibles 
a little more than they’ve been used to, and maybe 
that’s the best way I can serve the Lord. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 20 (Review) 


So you, Jim, think this letter-writing plan was a 
scheme to get you and Martha to read your Bibles, 
do you? ell, I reckon I did hope it would do that. 
Your letters to us old folks were always mighty wel- 
come, but I took notice there wash’t anything much 
in them about the old Bible, and I allow I got a little 
worried for fear the business and the home cares 
hadn’t left much room for God's word. 

I’m more glad we did it than I can tell. There’s 

our pa; he’s a happy man now. And there’s Tom 
nder and the other folks around here, and your 
office boy, and all the men and women and children 
you've been working for, besides all Martha’s work 
around her home this year— and it all came right out 
of the lessons in the life of Christ. Yes, I'm glad we 
did it. 

I feel as if I got to know Christ a good deal better 
this year than ever before. These lessons made me 
really think about him. I used to think of him as 
the Saviour of the world, and now I just think of him 
all the time as my Saviour and my own personal 
Friend. 

Well, I'll be so busy with the Home Department 
here, which will take so many letters, that I can’t 
keep up our correspondence class any more; but 
maybe we can all just remember to tell each other 
about the lessons as we write our regular letters about 
our home affairs. 

Your pa say he’s thankful to God for our lesson 
study letters this year. 

Your loving 
A. 


St 
A Mathematica! Review Method 


A novel method to be used in teaching the review 
lesson to a class has been invented by Mr. D. Mathe- 
son of Cape Negro, Nova Scotia. It is prepared for 
a class of scholars under twelve years of age. Fif- 
teen questions are used, and the result of the mathe- 
matical calculation gives the age of the teacher of 
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the class. All of the material is found in the Gos- 
ls, as will be readily seen from the following 
en: 
Fifteen Questions from the Four Gospels 


1. Take the second number fed by loaves and fishes. 
2. Add the number of foolish virgins. 
Subtract the number of times og said to forgive. 
Multiply by the number of fishes in feeding first mul- 
titude. 
Divide by the number that went to meet the bride- 
groom. 
. Add the number of disciples at the transfiguration. 
Subtract the number of waterpots at the marriage in 
Cana. 
. Multiply by the number of times Peter said to forgive. 
. Divide by the number in each company that sat down 
to be fed. 
10. Add the number of baskets left from feeding the first 
multitude. 
11. Subtract the number of days tempted in wilderness. 
12. Multiply by the number of disciples that walked to 
Emmaus. 
13. Divide by the number of wise virgins. 
14. Then add the pieces of silver given to Judas and 
15. The lepers that failed to glorify God, and the answer 
will be the writer’s age (67). . 


<—- 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 
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Monday.—Mark 12 : 28-34. . The two great commandments 
Tuesday.—Luke 2:8-20 ........ The birth of Christ 
Wednesday.—- Matt. 25:1-13..... . The ten virgins 
‘Thursday. — Matt. 25: 14-390. ..... Parable of the talents 
Friday.—Like 23 : 19-25:. .. 2. eee. Jesus before Pilate 
Saturday.—Luke 23 : 33-46. ... . .. . Jesus on the cross 
Sunday.—Matt. 28: 1-15.. .. . . Jesus risen from the dead 
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.. For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Lesson Material: Quarterly Review of the Last . 


Week of the Life of Jesus. 


OTE.—Each teacher must fill oyt the details 
with such pictures and songs as are available. 
Include the lessons from the triumphal entry. 

Distribute the pictures around the walls for easy 
reference. As the children recognize each story, ask 
them to look for the right picture. While attention 
is concentrated uponit, emphasize the Golden Text, 
and introduce an appropriate song occasionally. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Bring out the thought that we have reached the 
last week of the year—then, wha? year? Help the 
children to understand that 1906 years have been 
numbered since Christ lived. Next, with the help of 
the children, review local events of their experiences 
during the past week from Sunday to Sunday,— holi- 
day week is always busy, with vacation, Christmas 
Day, the Sunday-school Christmas exercises, etc. 

In a short time we may forget many of these 
things, yet Christians cannot forget what happened 


WONDERFUL 








rae LAST W&EK 


nearly 1900 years ago during the last week of the 
life of Jesus, as it is told in the Bible by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. 


or JESUS 











Christmas Day has helped us all to remember 
about the birthday of Jesus. Ever since Christmas 
a year ago we have been learning about his wonder- 
ful life, not a very long life (compare with some 
teacher’s or officer's), only thirty-three years on this 
earth, but full of his wonderful words and works, as 
‘*he went about doing good.” Suggest the Sermon 
on the Mount, feeding the five thousand, etc. 

So many things happened during the last week of 
that busy life that to-day we will see how many we 
can remember. We will make a picture of the. two 
mountains where Jesus spent this last. week. Indi- 
cate, as needed, Bethany, Gethsemane, the road to 


Jerusalem, etc., and trace the journeys back and 
forth. 


REVIEW. 


Iam thinking of five processions. As I tell the 
stories about them, see how many of you can look at 
the right picture on the wall, and help me to finish. 

The first procession started from Bethany. I see 
a man riding on a colt towards Jerusalem, while 
crowds go before and after, waving—? Yes, 
branches. Children are there, too, gjnging ‘‘ Ho- 
sanna ! Blessedishe,” etc. Whata glad procession! 
That was on Sunday morning. Sing, ‘‘ Praise him ! 
Praise him ! all ye little children.” 

Next, I see a wedding procession,—ten young 
women, carrying —? Lamps. That was a glad pro- 
cession, too, but did they all > to the wedding? 
Finish the story, and repeat, ‘* Watch, therefore.” 

Again it is near midnight. A dozen men have 
come from Jerusalem, and stopped in a garden on 
the way to Bethany. Most of them went to sleep, 
but one prayed alone, until under the heavy shadows 
of the trees lights are flickering from lanterns and 
torches. What astrange procession of rich and poor, 
soldiers and servants, with swords and sticks, and at 
the head—? Judas. They are looking for —? 
Jesus. (Recall the incidents.) What a rough pro- 
cession, as they lead Jesus back to the city, at mid- 
night, when all the disclples had run away and left 
him alone! It was Thursday night. 

Now it is Friday morning. People are crowding 
to see a poor, tired man trying to carry a cross 
through the narrow streets of Jerusalem,—such a 
sad procession, through the city gate, toa hill. One 
verse of 


** There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall.’’ 


Again it is dark, but almost daylight, on Sunda 
morning. I can hardly see who they are, but I think 
they are women, for I hear them say, ‘t Who will roll 
away the stone?” They are carrying something 
which leaves a sweet fragrance as they pass,—sweet 
spices, etc. That was a sad procession when it 
started, but the sadness is changed “into joy. Sing 
an Easter song, ‘‘ He is risen, as he said.” 

In a similar way recall the two suppers,—at Beth- 
any, when Mary gave her best, and in the upper 
room, when Jesus told the disciples to remember the 
Lord's Supper, eic. 

Another time I see Jesus walking about the porch 
of the temple, but he stops to answer the questions 
of the leaders and faultfindérs, and he tells the scribe 
which is the greatest commandment. His answers 
were Wonderful. (Add that.) 

On a Tuesday evening.) see-a dozen men sitting 
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down to rest on the side of a mountain, and their 
leader tells them several stories or parables. One is 
about a rich man who went away and left some 
money in care of his servants, etc. 

Once again, a few weeks later, I see this leader 
with eleven dear friends on the same mountain, but 
this time they are standing, listening earnestly. 
while he Says, ** Remember all I have told you ; go, 
and teach it to others.” ‘'I] am with you always;” 
then, ‘‘ while he blessed them, he was parted from 
them, and carried up into heaven.” Wasn't it won- 
derful? The same text that we learned as we began 
his life tells us again, ‘‘ His name shall be called 
Wonderful,” etc. Let us think of his life very often. 
Sing, ‘‘ Wonderful words of life,” or ‘*Tell me the 
old, old story,” or ‘I love to tell the story.” 

Emphasize being his disciples while children. 


Peoria, ILL. 
oo 


The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


AKE this. review the climax of 
teachin. To do this you have all the accu- 
mulated knowledge of Christ gathered in the 

year’s work, and the accumulated convictions of his 
supreme personality—the Son of man revealing the 
Father, redeeming mankind from sin, and restoring 
the children of God to peace and feHowship with him. 

First, fix in your pupils’ minds the fact that the 
whole New Testament is the book of the Christ ; 
that it grew out of the Old Testament, but would 
never have been written if Jesus Christ had not ap- 
peared. To do this, ask what would have been the 
religion of what we now call the Christian centuries 
if Jesus had not been. born. Show them the ideal 
man in the Hebrew scriptures, from Psalms 15, 1o1, 
Micah 6: 8, and other passages. Point out how the 
teachings of Christ repeat and interpret those of the 
Old Testament ; for example, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, with his emphatic assurance that the reli- 
gion of the Old Testament must be the religion of 
his new society, the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 5: 
17-19). Compare the traits Christ taught as belong- 
ing to the members of that society, in the lessons of 
the third quarter, with those of the Hebrew ideal,— 
the childlike, forgiving, helpful, devout spirit, and 
so forth. Show that the apostles of the new society 
proclaimed the same ideal as the Hebrew prophets 
had. Jesus himself fulfilled that ideal (Acts 10: 34- 
38). 

Ask now what new ideas of holy character were 
introduced by the sacrifice and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ ? Howdid his death and rising from the dead 
transform the Hebrew ideal of manhood into the 
Christian ideal, and how are we to realize in our 
lives ‘the new man” in Christ Jesus as the apostles 
described it? (Eph. 4: 23, 24; Col. 3: 10-14.) This 
brings us to the review of the quarter’s lessons, all 
of which, except Lessons 8 and 12, are included in a 
single week, the most eventful week in history since 
the creation. 

Point out that Lesson 1 gave the sum of human 
duty in fulfilling the Hebrew ideal—love to God and 
to one’s neighbor, and that Jesus taught that a man 
who aimed to do this was in the way to enter his 
kingdom (Mark 12 : 28-34). This was what he meant 
by saying that he came to fulfil the law and the 
prophets (Matt. 5: 17). 

Lessons 2 and 3, imbedded in Christ’s prophecies 
of the end of the organized Jewish church and gov- 
ernment, teach that the character which he regards 
as fit for membership in his kingdom is the result of 
deliberate forethought and purpose (the parable of 
the ten virgins, and of faithfulness to trust (the para- 
ble of the talents). 

Lessons 4 and 5, the two suppers, in the home at 
Bethany and inthe upper room at Jerusalem, both 
point to the sacrifice of Christ to show how it illus- 
trated his teaching in the first lesson, that the 
substance of religion is perfect love to God and to 
men. In them Christ shows how the life of seif-sac- 
rifice is ennobled, or, as he said, glorified, because it 
is a mutual relation between one who lives the Christ 
life and God (John 10:17), and between him and 
men (John 15: 13). 

Lesson 6, the experience of Christ in the garden, 
represents the personal struggle between the instinct 
of self-preservation and the desire for life on the one 
hand, and the purpose of Christ to redeem men, to 
save life by sacrificing his own, and the victory of 
love over self.. Show that this was the climax of 
Christ’s experience, and represents the typical ideal 
man. ; 

Lessons 7 and 9 ——- the conflict of the king- 
dom of heaven in the rson of its head, with the 
Jewish church and the Roman government—organ- 
ized religion and organized society, in both of which 
self-love was supreme. The condemnation of Christ 
by both was the temporary triumph of self-love over 
self-sacrifice (Luke 22:53; Mark 15: 34). It was the 


our year’s 


representatives of Christ’s own church who compelled 
Roman authority to crucify the Son of God. 

Lesson 10, the crucifixion of Christ, was the con- 
firmation of the choice of priests, people, and Pilate 
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—the choice of Barabbas instead of Jesus. Show 
what this meant to those who made the choice, and 
why they did it. 

Lesson 12 completed and sealed the Messiah's 
work, the giving of the gospel to mankind. It re- 
vealed the triumph of self-sacrifice over selfishness, 
of love over sin. It proved that he that would save 
his life shall lose it—the overthrow of Jerusalem and 
the destruction of the temple illustrated that—and 
that he that would lose his life in Christ's spirit, and 
to give his gospel to men, should save it. The res- 
urrection revealed the power of truth established over 
evil ; the ascension, the oe of the victory 
of love and the vanquishing of sin. If you and your 
pupils have appropriated into your lives this gospel, 
you have found the secret of the Christ. 

Boston, 





Are you looking for something to make your 
Bible Class Room more attractive ? Try fram- 
ing one of the brilliantly reproduced panoramic 
photographs of the modern City of Jerusalem 
that it is now possible to get from The Sunday 
School Times Co. The picture measures 4 x 
17% inches, and costs only ten cents, in a mail- 
ing tube, postage free. The most prominent 
localities in and near by the city are indicated. 











The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Christ of History and Experience—A Review 


Il. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 26: 57-75). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

It would be in‘eresting to hear the reasons which a 
number of intelli, » 
belief in Jesus Chi‘sf, it being understood that each 
one was putting forward the actual reasons which 
seemed to him convincing. It is often easier to use 
conventional terms than those which express one's 
meaning. 

To those of Jewish birth and Old Testament train- 
ing it meant mcch that Jesus met the expectations 
which had been roused by the prophets of earlier 
days, who formulated the spiritual needs of the ages 
to come, and focused men’s hopes upon true spirit- 
ual leadership. His abounding embodiment of these 
hopes was-to them a proof that God had sent him to 
be the expected Messiah. This argument from the 
fulfilment of prophecy is just as cogent to-day. 

The student of history, however, is also impressed 
by the fact that Jesus appeared at the opportune 
moment for gnch a presentation. It was neither too 


early nor too late, but at exactly the right time inthe . 


history of the world, when every factor conspired in 
his favor. Could this have been accidental ? 

A more convincing reason to many minds than 
either of the above is the marvelous and compelling 
greatness of the personality of Jesus. As the trem- 
bling and awestruck disciples so often gasped, so 
must the reverent student of the Master's life con- 
tinually say, ‘‘ What manner of man isthis?” The 
closer one gets to Christ’s life and words, the more 
he is forced to wonder and adore. Like the slowly- 
convinced Thomas, he must often say, ‘‘My Lord 
and my God.” The one who opens his heart and 
mind to the truth cannot fail to be impressed with 
the inexplicableness, from a merely human point of 
view, of much in Jesus. 

The resurrection of Jesus from the dead was a 
crowning proof of which the apostles and preachers 
since their day have made continuous use. It was 
affirmed by a multitude of varied witnesses, aud 
gave evidence of the fact that he could not be bounl 
by the laws of human kind. 

But the greatest proof or all for the Christian is 
Christ's continuing manifestation of himself in 
human experience. . Every true follower of God, 
however humble, may know his Lord in a manner 
superior to sense or vision. It is a fact of experience, 
and cannot perhaps be scientifically exhibited, but, on 
the other hand, it cannot be scientifically disproved. 

The life of Jesus was a historical series of events. 
Its value lay in the sort of events which took place. 
They were such as to exhibit .Godlikeness in human 
forms, and so to make God very natural and real to 
men. 

By his life and death, by his deliberate, consistent, 
and heroic self-sacrifice, Christ.cast a new light upon 
life and its real values. He made suffering a possible 
glory, and exalted to honor the sacrifice of self. 

It is in the soul realm that he is supreme. We are 
not asked to follow him in dress or language or 
habits, but in spirit. His point of view was the 
divine point of view. When he is made the standard 
of reference, the way of the Christian is made clear, 
for Jesus ever sought to live a. life devoted to the 
things of God. 

This calendar year of Sunday-school work has been 


Christians might give for their | 
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eternally fruitful, because of its earnest study of the 
Greatest Life ever lived. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


The best possible review of the work of the year 
will bé a rapid reading and rereading of the Gospels 
of Mark and Luke. After that, if one wishes, let 
him read rapidly through a brief life of Christ. The 
article on page 725 of this paper will also be of service. 


III, Questions ror Stupy AND Discussion. 
[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.] 

The survey of the whole life of Jesus brings us nat- 
urally at the outset to this question : 

1. Why should there have been any life of Christ ? 
What made the sacrificial life of Jesus a necessity ? 
Was it to make God better known to men, or in order 
that a perfect human life might be lived? Or was 
there some still better reason ? 

2. The Fulness of His Life. Remember its 
length, and think of all that took place and that was 
achieved. Could more have been crowded in ? 

4. The Plan of His Life. . Was it a life which fol- 
lowed mechanically whatever chanced to occur, or 
was it one of the lives which organize events and 
direct their occurrence? Did Jesus philosophically 
accept whatever happened, or did he seek to make 
things pepeee right? 

4. The Significance of His Life. What did he 
achieve ? 

5. The Greatness of His Personality. Do we 
agree that his was the most perfect life ever lived ? 

hat aspects of his personality seem most impres- 
sive ? 

6. Our Reasons for Acknowledging Him to be 
Onr Lord. If Jesus was more than a very good 
man, why do we think so? 

7. The Conclusions that Follow Such Convictions. 
Are we willing to exhibit in our own lives the god- 
likeness that he displayed? Dowe propose to follow 
him? How will we do it? 


IV. A Leapinc THoucnt. 
(For general discussion under the leader’s directions.] 
Christ lived that we might live, not mechanically 
or selfishly or vicjously, but gloriously, freely, con- 


pd always factors for the betterment of the 
world and the honoring of God. 


Boston. 





The Young People’s Prayer- 
Meeting — By Robert E. Speer 





December 30, 1906. Carey and Missions in India 
(Isa. 54 : 2,3). (The text of Carey’s 
famous sermon.) 





> 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—Workers for missions (Matt. 28 : 16-20), 
‘TUES.— Money for missions (2 Cor. 9 : 6-11). 
WED.—Prayer for missions (Luke t1 : 1-4). 
THURS.—Missionary obstacles (Acts 18 : 5-11). 
FRI.— Missionary triumphs (Phil. 1 : 12-18). 
SatT.—Missionary promises (Psa. 27 : 1-9). 











Give facts about Carey’s life and work. 
Tell of some missionary triumphs in India. 
Tell of Christian Endeavor in India. 


IS no small thing to conceive a great idea and 
toadvocateit openly. William Carey revived the 
true conception of the church’s duty and mission 
in the world, and enfor:ed it by argument and appeal. 
No sma man could have done this, but Carey did 
more. He proposed to give himself to the larger work 
of the church which he proclaimed. Like the youn 
men at Williams College out of whose prayers pee 
lans American foreign missions came, he was ready 
in his own person to effect a mission to the heathen. 
To support a theory is one thing. To give over life 
to the effort to realize that theory is another and far 
greater thing. 


And Carey had everything against him. Though 
self-educated and, as events showed, a man of enor- 
mous ability, he was not one of the cultured class, 
nor had he any influential connections. He was be- 
the age at which missionaries are sent to-day. 

e had a weak-minded wife and a family of chil- 
dren. The East India Company, to whose territories 
he was going, was opposed to mission work. He had 
an erratic companion, and he was to begin under 
bad climatic conditions. All these things failed to 
daunt the ‘‘ consecrated cobbler.” 


He was no small dreamer. He planned mighty 
things. His whole life exemplified the theme of his 
famous sermon before.the Baptist Association at the 
birth of the enterprise. ‘‘ Expect great things from 
God; attempt great things for God.” On these prin- 
ciples’ he worked with the energy, and accomplished 
the results, of a score of ordinary men. Either by 
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himself or under his superintendence the Scriptures 
were translated into thirty-five languages or dialects. 
Six of these translations were of the whole Bible, 
twenty-two of the New Testament, of which five 
included parts of the Old Testament, and seven were 
of portions of the New Testament. He wrote gram- 
mars and text-books. He introduced new modes of 
agriculture, steam engines, and many other improve- 
ments, and in his own direct missionary work he 
founded schools and colleges as well as churches. 
By 1816, twenty-three years after his arrival, he and 
his associates had baptized 700 native converts, and 
taught in their schools 10,000 heathen children. 


Carey more than supported himself in his work. 
At first he conducted an indigo factory, and later 
he became professor in the college of the East India 
Company, whose opposition to mission work he did 
much to overcome, and received as much as $7,500 
a year salary. All of this he turned into the mis- 
sion funds except some $200 annually for the a 
of his family. He fought the great abuses of the 
Hindoo religion, and had the joy of translating into 
Bengali, in 1829, the decree which put an end to 
widow-burning,—a curse which the Hindoos fought 
long and earnestly tu be allowed to continue. 

rains daunted Carey. When a fire burned his 
press and a great many of the translations which 
had been made, he set courageously to work, and 
soon had the press replaced and all the translations 
remade. When criticism and opposition arose out- 
side and inside the mission circle and among the 
supporters of the work at home, he kept serenely 
on, and attempted and expected still the great things. 
When on June 9g, 1834, he died, he had fulfilled be- 
yond measure the great motto of his life. 

In 1902, there were in India 1,049 ordained Protest- 
ant male missionaries, and more than a thousand 
women missionaries. There were more than 20,000 
Indian workers. The total number of Protestant 
Christians was nearly a million, of whom 343,906 
were communicants. In the ten years ending 1901, 
the Protestant native Christians had increased more 
than fifty per cent, or six times as fast as the Mu- 
hammadans, more than half again as fast as the 
Booddhists, while the Hindoo population actually de- 
creased. 

What would not.God do it we attempted and ex- 
pected more! 


The Sunday-School and Chautauqua Booklet, 1907. Ed- 
ited by Grace Leigh Duncan. Syracuse, New York: W. A. 


. Duncan Co., 25 cents. 


A neat little holiday souvenir for a teacher to give 
to her class, or a Christmas gift for a pupil to give to 
a teacher, is Miss Duncan’s Sunday-School and 
Chautauqua Booklet, which she has issued for anum- 
ber of years. The plan is to give an appropriate 
Scripture passage and a thought for each day of the 
year. On Sundays this plan is deviated from to give 
greater prominence to the International Lesson 
study. Besides the passages of Scripture to be 
studied, the memory verses-are given with a related 
Scripture text, followed by the Golden Text. The 
quotations are selected from a wide range of litera- 
ture, and include scores of poets, preachers, editors, 
essayists, story writers, ancient and modern. Read- 
ing courses and other matter of interest to Chautau- 
quans are added, making up an attractive little book. 


‘ag 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 
SPRINGFORD, ONT.—Will you please teli me how to secure 
jt <a qhentanes of teachers at our Sunday-school ? 
—W. ‘Tl. B. 


The best solution of this problem will be found in a 
well-conducted weekly teachers’-meeting. No teacher 
who does not recognize his responsibility for his presence 
in the Sunday-school promptly and regularly every Sunday 
is worthy to occupy the place, and one such absence— 
that is to say, one absence caused by indifference and 
lack of interest, or anything of that sort—is sufficient 
ground for retiring that teacher, though a better way 
would be to lead that teacher to see the error of his way, 
and effect an immediate reform. I am willing to say, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, that the teacher’s responsibility 
for being present promptly and regularly every Sunday is as 
great as that of the pastor of the church to be in the pulpit 
at the appointed time. To be sure, the class is not so 
large as a church, but the responsibility is of the very 
same kind, even if it does not reach so many people. Any 
teacher who absents himself without sufficient cause is 
playing at Sunday-school work, and is hastening on to his 
own defeat. There can be no other result in the end. I 
have often said that I would rather have the poorest 
teacher in our school present promptly and regularly every 
Sunday in the year than the best teacher present forty times 
a year. Irregularity dissipates interest, depletes the class, 
and damages the whole school. This matter ought to be 
laid. before your. teachers kindly, firmly, persistently, 
and teachers should learn to see the importance of regu- 
larity, and those who will not learn it should not be permit- 
ted to hold their classes.: I have known of superintendents 


(Continued on next page, third column) 
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RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
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Periodicals 


WE WILL BE GLAD TO SEND any Sunday- 
school officer or teacher free sample copies of, 
and full information about, the Blakeslee Lessons, 
which for sixteen years have been used by hundreds 
of schools with marked success. Bible Study Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston. 


Real Estate 


%% AND6% NET ON FIRST MORTGAGES se- 
5 cured on realestate in new state of Oklahoma. 
Interests of investors fullv protected. Long experience. 
Write for maps and information. ‘ihe Jefferson Trust 
Co., South McAlester, Indian Territory. 


Holiday Gifts 


NOVEL Christmas present. Genuine Tennessee 
Pearl, mounted on God Stickpin. Beautiful gift. 

ee postpaid. Money refunded, if not as represented. 
“énnessee Pearl Co., Box 238, Knoxvilie, ‘Tenn. 














Salesmen Wanted 


WIDE-AWAKE SALESMEN WANTED at 30, 40 

and so per cent for selling our High Grade Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Small Fruits, Shrubs, Roses 
and Vines. Business established 1846. Send refer- 
ences. The M. H. Harman Company, Geneva, N. Y. 


Literature and Books 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, SPEECHES, LECTURES. 

Revision, criticism, and sale of manuscripts. 
Send for circulars. (S) Picton & Bennett. 25 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 














Fountain Pens 
THE TEN-YEAR PEN is guaranteed for ten years’ 


use. It is self-filling, self-cleaning, never leaks 
and always writes. ls the best pen to use. Will send 
to any address six pens for a week’s trial. We 
ay for sending and returning. Send for circular. 
he Ten Year Guarantee Pen Company, Ansonia, 
Connecticut. 








Games and Entertainments 


THE ENTERTAINMENT SHOP, 99 Fourth Ave., 

N. Y., is headquarters for. QO tas, Games, So- 
cials, Favors, S. S, Presents, Postal Cards, and Enter 
tainment Supplies of every Description. Catalog Free. 











Toilet Creams 


THERE is no cream like Mystic Cream! Cures 

chapped hands like magic. If your druggist does 
not keep it, send us postal for free sample. Ogden & 
Shimer, Chemists, Middletown, N. Y. 


° . 
Financial 
GUARANTEESD 6% paSESt MENT. Seonstey 
400% absolute. u rticulars upon applica- 
tion. ew. York Realty Owners Company. Suite 
soo, No, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


For Sale 


FINEST RANCH, Western Nebraska, on U.P.R.R. 

gas acres fenced, watered, part irri ble, goed stone 
bnildings, fine climate, 7oo Herfords; a paying business. 
Get illustrated circular G. G. Wallace, Omaha, Neb. 











Farm Mortgages 


WE OFFER, subject to prior sale, Choice Oklahoma 

First Mortgages on improved farms, worth from 
244 to 5 times the amount loaned thereon, netting the 
investor 6 per cent interest. Each of the securities 





has been personally examined by'one of our salaried | 

examiners. Write for our latest offering. Winne Mort- | 

gage Co., Winne Bidg., Wichita, Kan. Mention this | 
r.. 


pape: 





Educational 


THE Cambridge School of Nursing. Incorporated by 

leading educators. Nine months’ preparatory and 
three years’ training in all departments of Nursing. 
Class now open for students. ‘lwo months’ vacation 
annually. Apply to the Principal, 1000 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Founded 1819. George Edmands Merrill, D.D. 

LL.D., President. Courses in arts and in letters an 

science. Curriculum broad and liberal. High stand- 
ards. Moderate expenses. Magnificent equipment. 
Special advantages to students who intend to take up 
professional or technical courses after graduation from 
college. For catalogue or information address, Vin- 











cent K. Fisk, Registrar. 
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A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D 


antee their worth. 


the most helpful and concise form. 


the immediate Sunday-school. 


————— 


Western Office, 
192 Michigan Ave., Chicago, TL 





Home Department Quarterly 
Is particularly arranged and adapted to interest and benefit those outside of 


t y ol. It contains a full page of illustrative explana- 
tion upon the lesson, in addition to the regular matter. 


Superintendents are invited to send for sample Quarterlies and Home Department requisites. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Pelouhet’s “Gru Quarterilies 


@For over a. quarter of a century these quarterlies have been conceded to be 
unexcelled, and have won the first place for themselves among Sunday-school 


@Our corps of editors, comprising REV. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D., REV. 


.. MRS M. G. KENNEDY, and MRs. ANNA L. 
BURNS, stands at the head of Sunday-school writers, and their names guar- 


Teachers’ Quarterlies 


@The greatest assistants to teachers who are anxious to present the lessons in 


120 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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who sent whole classes home because their 
teachers were not present. This is a drastic 
measure, and I doubt its wisdom, but some 
superintendents find that it works. Avoid- 
able irregularity on the part of the teacher is 
a sin, 





SHELBY, OHIO.—Every year a class is pro- 
moted from our primary department into the 
main school, and there is an argument both for 
and against in either de- 
partment at this same time. What is your 
view in regard to this matter ?—B. F. H. 

In a properly graded school you will find 
usually the following four departments (be- 
sides the senior), namely, beginners’, pri- 
mary, junior, and intermediate, covering the 
ages of three to sixteen. Naturally there is 
a time when a given scholar belongs in one 
department, and nowhere else. Naturally, 
also, there comes a time when that same 
scholar has no longer a place in that depart- 
ment, but does belong somewhere else. That 
is the time for promotion, Whenever pro- 
motion day arrives every member of all of 
these departments named above should be 
promoted,—those in the last year of the 
most advanced department, namely, the in- 
termediate, should be promoted into the 
senior department, and change their seats 
accordingly. The next to the last year of 
the intermediate department should be pro- 
moted, and change their seats to those occp- 
pied by the last of the intermediates, and so 
on down the line until all have been pro- 
moted and all have changed their seats, in- 
cluding that class which comes out from the 
primary department into the main school. 
in this way all are treated alike, and all feel 
that they are promoted. In no other way, 
so far as I am aware, can the true spirit of 
promotion be maintained, so that there will 
be an incentive continually kept before the 
scholars to move on and up in the school, 
This promotion day ought to be made as in- 
teresting as possible, and should be ‘‘ feat- 
ured ’’ in every school. Let it be done pub- 
licly, so that all may witness it. It will 
please the scholars, and make them feel that 
promotion really means something. 


“~ 


Somebody has the very thing you have 
wanted to buy, but you haven't found the 
somebody. The Times’ Classified Advertising 
| Department is a good finder. Won't you 
use it ? 


MY DIARY 


ELEVENTH WEEK 








Our teacher’s back again, and I tell you it 
makes a big difference. And last Saturday 
we all met him and went out and played foot- 
ball. He’s a fine teacher, he is. Can’t he 
| play football! Well, you ought to see him 
| kick a goal. Once, one of the fellows swore 
‘right out. Say, we all looked at the teacher 
to see what he’d do. I looked for a lec- 
ture, but do you know he didn’t say a word. 
| I'd rather had a licking, though, if I’ been 
the fellow that did it, than to see our teach- 
er’s face ; when that fellow swore, it cer- 
tainly did hurt our teacher all the way 
through. I don’t believe he’!l swear again, 
soon. 

We had missionary Sunday in our Sunday- 
school yesterday. We had aviolin solo, and 
a piano duet, and some funny recitations by 
the kids in the primary room, and some 
other stuff. I’ve been wondering ever since 
what that’s got to do with the missionaries. 

Once we had a missionary talk to us. In- 
stead of telling funny stories about how fool- 
ish things the heathen people did because 
| they were so different from the way we do 
| things, she just told us what a hundred dol- 

lars would do in the country where she was 
a missionary. Now that was something like. 
You could figure out where your money was 
going to, and what it was doing. Why, a 
hundred dollars would do a whole lot of 
preaching. to heathen. Now, ever since, 
I’ve been earning my missionary money 
running errands. I’ll soon have a dollar, 
and that will be a good start towards paying 
for a Bible woman. - I like to see what hap- 
| pens to the money I give. Then she told 
| how the heathen did really get converted. 
You wouldn’t think they did, the way some 
| missionaries don’t say anything about it. 
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My name is on only good 
lamp-chimneys and is a guide 
to lamp-chimney satisfaction. 

Let me send you my Index. 
It is free. 

Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











The Perfect Bibie is the 


American 
Standard 
Bilal citi 2x) 
Why is it the 
People’s Bible ? 


One need not be a 
scholar to understand 
the American Standard 
|Bible, although it re- 
quired many scholars 
to produce it. 

Its accuracy, clearness and simplic- 
ity make it eminently the people’s 
Bible. Every stumbling block to the 
perfect understanding of the word has 
been removed, so far as lay within 
the power of the wisest Christian 
scholarship. 





Ask your minister or bookseller about it, and 
Write for Our Free Book 
**How We Got Our American Standard 

Bible,’’ which gives full information. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Bible Publishers for 50 Years 
37 A East 18th St., New York 


1907 Lesson Helps 
and Adult Class 
Studies 


Leaders of Israel 
Grores L. Rosinson. Cloth, 75 cents; r, 
cents. Studies in Hebrew bietacy and Lijereght. 


Men of the Old Testament 


Leon K. Wittman. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 
cents, Elementary studies for junior classes, 


Studies in Old Testament Characters 


W. W. Wurtz. Cloth, go cents; paper, 60 cents. 
An advanced course covering the Bia ‘Testament 


Message of the Twelve Prophets 


W. D. Murray. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, so cents, 
Devotional studies in the Minor Prophets. 


Individual Work for Individuals 


H. Cray Trumsutt., Cloth, 75 cents; paper, Bs 
cents. A source of continuous Inspiration for the 
ultimate aim in teaching. 

The International Committee 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations 


3 West 29th Street, New York 

















am) SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
HFOR 1907. SELF-PRONOUNCING Pocket 


Explanation, by Ke 
Smail in Size but Large in Suagoeiion and 
Fact. Daily Bible Readings or 1907, also 
Topics of = People’s fociety, with 

edge. otc. Cloth 25c. Morocco 36c, 
Interleaved for Notes 50c, postpaid, 
Stam aken. Agents Wanted. Address 
GEO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg, Chicago 


Northfield 
.- Hymnal.. 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 

" » postpaid. . 
encecstee deeethe Yoos "ee Pastore, 
etc. THE BIGLOW & MAIN 
CO., Chicago—New York. 








RADUATE COURSES at flome, Write Pres. 
C. J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 








Wertd’s 5. S. Convention, 

1907. First-class tour, only 
All expenses. alestine, $73 

extra. Rev. L. D. Temple, atertown S., 


ass. 
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Mr. Frank L. Brown 


Superintendent of the Bushwick Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school, Brooklyn, New York, and 
at present in Japan as the Commissioner of the 
Executive Committee (American Section) of the 
World’s Sunday-school Convention, 


Rrughs 200 Capase oof 
The Irumebetl Yearling 


to give to the teachers and officers of his Sunday- 
school on_their birthdays. .He says: 


‘*I ..ave selected this book for the com- 
ing year because Dr. Trumbull’s life 
and writings have been to me per- 
sonally a character-moulding force, and 
I am anxious that our workers should 
feel the uplift of his strong, terse thought 
and soul-inspiring paragraphs. The 
arrangement of the book in selections 
for daily use assists my purpose greatly. 
I anticipate great help to our officers 
and teachers from the use of these 
books, in building up life’s ideals.’’ 


There are two styles of bindings: Cloth, 35 cents ; pad- 
ded leather, 60 cents. Special prices by the hundred. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., 1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 











The Times’ Handbooks for 
Sunday=School Workers 


A New SERIES OF INEXPENSIVE Books. EACH BOOK IS WRITTEN BY A 
RECOGNIZED EXPERT IN A PARTICULAR F1LELD OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL EFFORT. 


These books tell of practical plans that have been worked with success. The 
material is drawn from the experiences of people who have tried out the plans they 
tell about. No book will find a place in the series which devotes itself to the 
theory of how a thing ought to be done. 

Isn’t that the kind of a book you’ve been looking for? If you want to know 
about some successful phase of Sunday-school work, you’ll find it told about in a 
practical way in one of the books of the new series. Only a few books of the 
series are announced here. Others will follow later. 

There will always be a new book by a recognized authority for any new method 
or department which comes to stay. 


NOW READY 
The City Sunday-School 


Its Work, Growth, Possibilities. By Frank L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y., Commissioner to 
Je n of the Executive Committee (American Section) of the World’s Sunday-school Convention. 

Beck of 70 pages, paper cover, strongly bound. Half the book tells how Mr. Brown has met 
the problems of the city Sunday-school superintendent in the Brooklyn school,—which is now 
the next to the largest Sunday-school in the world. The other half is filled with forms, blanks, 
letters, and instructions, used successfully in his school. The book is full of practical plans 
that have worked. 25 cents, 





IN_ PRESS, 
The Sunday-School and the Home 


By Frank L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. Similar in arrangement to ‘‘ The City Sunday-School.” 
25 cents, postpaid. 

The Home Department of To-day 
By Mrs, Frora V. Stespins, whose name is well known as a Home Department expert. 25 
cents, postpaid. 

The Pastor and the Sunday-School 


By the Rev. Jonn.T. Farts, St. Louis, Mo. Practical hints for the pastor who wants to help 
strengthen his Sunday-school. 25 cents, postpaid. 





These and other handbooks will be announced in these columns as soon as ready. 
SEND FOR OUR BOOK CATALOGUE 
THE SunpAY ScHoot Times Co., 1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











By Frank W. Lange 


Field Worker of the Philadelphia County 
Sabbath School Association 


“ EACHER-training in every Philadel- 
phia Sunday-school’? is the trite 
expression of a great movement, It 

has ‘become so from constant use during 
the past two years. It has been persis- 
tently urged in conventions, in institutes, in 
teachers’ meetings, in conversation, and by 
correspondence and printed matter. 

The movement has brought conviction to 
hundreds of Sunday-school workers. It has 
provided a way of access to, and established 
relations with, a great many schools. It has 
resulted in organizing a teacher-training class 
in connection with scores of schoois. _ It 
has enlisted the co-operation of dozens of 
earnest, far-seeing individuals. It has opened 
up possibilities beyond the most sanguine 
expectation. And this has been done with- 
out the aid of the spectacular or the enthusi- 
asm that comes from big meetings and bril- 
liant addresses. The campaign has been an 
earnest call to duty; the work, a sheer lift 
of the school from lethargy to activity in the 
matter of teacher-training. At the heart of 
the movement lie two vital principles. The 
movement, from the start, has been devel- 
oped in harmony with them. The County 
Association has been consistent. Like a 
touchstone, they have been applied to every 
question and suggestion, deciding what to 
do, and, even more important, what not to 
| do. Briefly stated, they are, First: It is 
the duty of each Sunday-school to train its 
own workers; second, the association’s 
mission is to the school organization, not to 
its individual members. 


| Determining the Point of Attack 


The first essential step was to determine 
the right point of attack. The plans and 
methods to be used, the reception to be ac- 
corded the movement, the permanency of 
its results, all depended on the choice. The 
question of responsibility is the heart of this 
problem. Who is responsible for the train- 
ing of the Sunday-school teacher? Is it the 
pastor or the superintendent? Is it the 
church or the school organization? Or is it 
the business of the teacher to train himself? 
It is not the mission of this paper to argue 
the question. It is only in place to state 
what was done. Guided by the first of the 
two principles, the school organization was 
deliberately chosen as the point of attack. 
The central object all along has been to se- 
cure a hearing in a meeting of the officers 
and teachers of the individual school, And 
everywhere, without denying the individual 
responsibilities of pastor, superintendent, and 
teacher, it has been insisted that it is the 
duty of each Sunday-school to train its own 
workers, 

But it is the second of the two principles 
which underlie the movement that has had 
most to do with the choice of methods of 
work. And it, while dictating certain meth- 
ods, has been most potent in placing a veto 
upon certain others. . It says ‘‘no’’ to the 
inter-school class, to advertising the class of 
one school to the members of another, to the 
tendency of teachers to go aside from their 
own schools for the purpose of training. Of 
| course it will be clearly understood that- the 
| Association has not antagonized any of these 
methods, It has simply refused to under- 
take or to push them. The Association’s 
mission is to the school organization, not to 
its individual members. This respect for the 
individuality and integrity of the school has 
disarmed antagonism and reduced dissent to 
the minimum. Of course, it lays bare the 
| question of the school’s ability to meet the 
| demand thus made upon it. It is hard to 
| find an efficient teacher for the class. The 





results. The principles underlying the plan 





' chosen point of attack. 
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of work have been often called in question. | about teacher-training. 
But the committee has held steadily to the | followed by a supplemental meeting at which 
determination to press the battle at its one | the specific pledges of co-operation and work 
| are asked for and secured. Accessory to 
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There are six principal arguments that 
have appealed to the committee, and served 
to keep the work steady under pressure. 
They are, in brief, as follows: /irst.—The 
Association usurps the place and powers of 
the school when it proceeds to train its 
workers for it. This is the school’s busi- 
ness. That the school, in most cases, is 
perfectiy willing that this shou!d be done, 
does not destroy the argument, 

Second.—The association loses time when 
it turns from the crganization to the indi- 
vidual. Sooner or later the iethargy of ihe 
school must be overcome and work taken up 
by it. Therefore, the first, the earnest, the 
sustained effort of the association should be 
given the school organization, 

Third.—The reai point of contact with each 
school is the fact that a few of its nembers de- 
sire training. These individuals constitute the 
effective means of bringing the school face to 
tace with its duty. To give them the train- 
ing, in ways other than those of the school’s 
providing, is te block the way to an organ- 
ized effort on the part of the school to train 
its own workers, 

Fourth.—It means very much more to set 
ten schools training their own workers than 
to train a few workers from each of a hun- 
dred schools. This is true even though the 
training given by the schooi be much inferior 
to that which the association would provide. 
It is still true even if the number of individual 
workers trained is smaller in the first case 
than in the last. The future is involved and 
permanency can only come from getting the 
schools down to this task one by one. 

Fifth.—In a very definite way it is abso- 
lutely impossible to do this work for a school, 
even were it wise to attempt it. A training 
class, calling together the workers of several 
schools, must always fail to reach a certain 
number (in most cases a large percentage) of 
the workers of the allied schools. Only the 
school itself can succeed in training a// its 
workers, The needs of each school demand 
that all its workers be trained. 

Sixth.—And most important: to do for a 
school What it should do for itself weakens 
its efforts, saps its vitality, and produces 
lethargy and ignoble content. We speak of 
pauperizing an individual. Sunday-schools 
can also be pauperized. 


Definite Action by a Hundred Schools 

The inception of the movement, which has 
resulted in definite action on the part of a 
hundred schools and a greater or less degree 
of interest on the part of twice as many more, 
began in a course of teacher-training lec- 
tures. Long back of this there was good 
work done with more or less result. But 
practically all this preliminary work consisted 
of efforts in behalf of the individual rather 
than the school. The oceasion referred to 
above marks the first trial of a method which 
is the center of the present movement. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1903 a District organization 
provided a course of six teacher-training lec- 
tures for the Sunday-school workers within 
its territory. At the suggestion of the County 
Association this course was followed by a 
seventh meeting. The definite object of 
this meeting was to get each school to organ- 
ize its own training class. The results of the 
meeting were remarkable. Out of the thirty 
schools. represented, the representatives of 
nineteen agreed to see what could be done 
in their own schools. Immediately, calls. be- 
gan to come in from these schools for speak- 
ers to present the matter at their teachers’- 
meetings. Many of the schools have since 
organized classes, most of which are keeping 
up the work. The County Teacher-training 
Committee at its meeting in the spring of 
1904 decided on a campaign in line with 
those suggested by this meeting: 

The development of the movement has 


problems of time and place for the class “to | been along three distinct lines, and to these 
meet are very real ones indeed. In not a| has been added a fourth which is as yet en- 
few cases, carelessness and even opposition | tirely experimental. 
on the part of officers of the school have been | 


First.—To get one or 
more persons in each Sunday-school pledged 


real difficulties. Again and again have op- | to work for teacher-training in that particukar 
portunities arisen (and requests come) for | school. The method for doing this was a 
opening up the work along other lines. | lecture course, used especially to secure at- 
Many of these have held great promise of | tention. 


Each lecture was of a character 
likely to provoke interest in and thought 
Each course was 
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this work is the presentation of the need and 
method of teacher-training at conventions, 
ministers’ meetings, superintendents’ gather- 
ings, and wherever and whenever a hearing 
can be secured. Second.—To aid willing 
individuals in bringing the matter to the at- 
tention of the individual school organization, 
The effort is to have the matter presented at 
the teachers’-meeting. Individuals, particu- 
larly those who have agreed to try to work 
up an interest in their schools, are kept in 
touch with by letter, circular, and personal 
call. Third.—To secure a corps of inter- 
ested individuals who will be willing and 
able to co-operate with the association in 
its teacher-training work by presenting the 
plans at teachers’-meetings and by taking 
charge of training classes in their own and 
in other schools. In order to do this, special 
classes of selected individuals have been 
called together, and the members afterward 
used in institute work. ourth.—The asso- 
ciation is now engaged in a systematic effort 
to promote attendance at summer schools 
with two objects in view, (1) to awaken the 
schools to the need of larger and better 
things by pressing the claims of the summer 
school, and (2) to secure, from among those 
who may attend the summer school, ad- 
ditional workers for the association cause. 

The campaign of the winter of 1904-05 
centered about a course of lectures arranged 
for each of five sections of the cownty. As 
an accessory to it, ministers’ meetings and 
superintendents’ associations were addressed. 
Five lectures were planned for each section, 
to be delivered on successive Tuesday even- 
ings, the course to be followed by a supple- 
mental meeting. However, it was found 
necessary to limit two of the courses to four 
lectures each, As each course opened on a 
different date (No. 1 closing as No. 5 began) 
a more complete supervision of the work was 
possible, and the same speakers could be 
used at all the supplemental meetings, which 
thus occurred on successive weeks. Each 
of the six lecturers had but one lecture to 
prepare and deliver. Two of them lectured 
at each of five points. The subjects were 
practical and helpful, designed to attract at- 
tention, suggest the need of preparation 6n 
the part of teachers, and so pave the way for 
the supplemental meeting. 


Help from the Lecture Plan 

Persistence, the keyword to the advertising 
problem, was the watchword of the cam- 
paign. First, an eight-page leaflet was 
widely circulated. It contained a picture of 
each lecturer, an outline of his lecture, the 
announcement and schedule of places and 
dates, a cut of, and information about, the 
diploma issued by the state association. 
Superintendents were asked to co-operate, 
and many responded. Each week postal- 
card notices were sent to superintendents 
and pastors of all schools in the section be- 
ing worked ; certain schools were provided 
with printed matter advertising the next lec- 
ture; the superintendents of schools not 
represented at a lecture were at once ad- 
vised of the fact and attendance urged. 

The program at each lecture was short 
and simple. A local committee, composed 
where possible of district officers, was in 
charge of each course, The meeting opened 
with a hymn and a prayer, and then the 
enrolment was taken on the blanks which 
the state association provides for conven- 
tions. These were carefully explained, all 
were urged to enroll, and the meeting 
waited until this was done and the blanks 
collected. Then the lecturer was intro- 
duced, and given about half an hour for his 
lecture. Immediately following it, the offer- 
ing was taken, and then an opportunity was 
given for questioning the lecturer or for dis- 
cussion, and this was continued as long as 
the audience seemed to desire it. 

The opening exercises at the supplemental 
meetings were made longer than at the lec- 
tures, in order that all late-comers might 
enroll. During the time of the address, 
helpers prepared from the enrolment a list 
of the schools represented, with the number 
of delegates from each. The topic was 
‘* How to Have a Teacher-training Class in 
Each School,’”? and was treated under six 
heads: (1) the teacher problem, (2) the so- 
lution, (3) the state normal course, (4) how 
it has worked, (5) teacher-training responsi- 
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bility, (6) what can and what will you do 
about it? ‘The address covered the first four 
heads, and was a plain statement of the 


facts. After a short time allowed for ques- 
tions, the last two heads were considered ; 
the responsibility was fixed on the school. 
Then the list of schools was read, and their 
representatives were asked to pledge co- 
operation in getting the school, at a regular 
or special meeting of its workers, to consider 
the forming of a class. It is to be noted 
that the central idea of the campaign was 
this pledge. The county association pledged 
on its part to send, on request, a qualified 
person to such a meeting to explain the 
Normal course and its workings. 


Some of the Results 

Statistics best express the results obtained 
from the campaign. One lecture was deliv- 
ered at a district convention where the esti- 
mated attendance was 500 persons. At the 
22 other lectures, 201 schools of 25 denomi- 
nations were represented by 981 persons. 
Each school was, on the average, repre- 
sented at two or three lectures; the average 
enrolment of persons at each lecture was 70, 
and of schools 22; 89 was the actual average 
attendance. At the supplemental meetings, 
105 schools of 20 denominations were repre- 
sented by 269 persons; 79 agreed, through 
their representatives, to push the plan in 
their respective schools, and the spokesman 
in 37 cases was the superintendent or pastor, 
or both. The campaign cost $161.42; the 
offerings amounted to $104.79, leaving the 
actual cost $56.63. 

The plans for the lecture course for last 
winter differed from that of the first year in a 
few particulars. There were but four in- 
stead of five sections of the city provided 
with a course. There were but four lec- 
turers, and each made the tour of the four 
sections in one week. The subjects of the 
lectures were taken frpm the text-book of the 
state Normal course. The results were 
practically the same as in the longer course, 
but less work was involved in arranging for it. 

The lecture course and its supplemental 
meeting is but a means to an end, and that is 
the discussion of the training-class problem 
in a teachers’-meeting of the individual 
school. To bring this about, the after work 
has been consistently followed up. From 
the carefully-kept records of the supplemental 
meeting a list of schools whose representa- 
tives have agreed to agitate the subject, is 
made. This list gives the name and address 
of each representative present at the supple- 
mental meeting, and also those of pastor and 
superintendent. To these persons, letters 
and circulars explaining the teacher-training 
course, and urging the forming of a class, 
are frequently sent. The proposition to send 
a representative to the teachers’-meeting is 
made again and again. From the time the 
lecture course ends until the summer vaca- 
tion, calls keep coming in from the schools, 
and, week after week, teachers’-meetings 
are addressed by association representatives. 
Then there is the follow-up work with tne 
schools that have classes, for these must be 
kept going ; with the schools that are slow 
beginning, for they often need further help. 
Calls have of late been coming in, asking that 
the association suggest or secure a teacher 
for the class. We are also receiving applica- 
tions for opportunities to teach such classes. 
The demand and supply has thus far kept 
pace. The teacher-training committee does 
not feel thet the results will be satisfactory 
until the schools regard a teacher-training 
department as essential as a primary or any 
other department. 

The serious problem of the school, in most 
cases, is to find the teacher or leader of the 
class. The first winter’s campaign forced 
this upon the attention of the committee. 
With this came another consideration of 
equal importance, a supply of workers who 
could and would intelligently aid the associ- 
ation in its campaigns. The association has 
endeavored to meet these problems, particu- 
larly the latter, by the following method : In 
the spring of 1905, Professor Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, who is a member of the com- 
mittee, was induced to take a class for a 
short course of practical training. The 
University of Pennsylvania agreed to furnish 
room, light, and heat. A carefully-selected 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 








THE YOUNG PROSPECTOR 
Or, the Search for the Lost Mine 


WIN J. HOUSTON. 400 pages, $1.50 
By = of outdoor life, and full of information of mining in the West. 


THE YOUNG RANGERS 


A story of the conquest of Canada. By Everett T. 


TOMLINSON. 351 pages, $1.50 
The concluding story in the “Colonial Series”; taking our country’s 
history down to and including the fall of Quebec and the famous story of 
Wolfe. Dr. Tomlinson has few equals and no superiors in the field of young 
people’s writers. 





DALE AND FRASER, SHEEPMEN 


Chie 
YOUNG 
PROSP 








Edwin J. Houston 








ising. Srprorp F. Hamp. 312 es, $1.50 
A wrory of Colorado sheep-raising._ By Sr of the life of the Western weslunenen one of the 


¥. p 
most exciting activities of the great West. 


SIX GIRLS AND BOB 


A story of patty-pans and green fields. By MARION AMES TAGGART. 





DALI and 
FRASER 
SHEEPMEN A story. By CAROLYN WELLS. 
this well-known writer. 


A story. By NrnA RHOADES. 


SIDFORD F.HAMP 








INDIAN FAIRY TALES 


As told to the “ Little Children of the Wigwam.”” By Mary 
HAZELTON WADE. 250 pages, $1.00 
This is the third volume in the “ Little Indian Series,” and takes up the 
Indian folklore, which is wonderfully interesting, and relates some of the most 
famous stories. 





OLD COLONY DAYS INDIAN FAIRY 
Stories of the first settlers and how our country grew. By 
Mary HAZELTON WADE. 190 pages, 75 cents 
This is the second volume in “Uncle Sam’s Old-Time Stories.” This 
volume takes up the story of the first settlers and how our country grew; how 
the early colonists were forced to face unknown dangers, what foes they had to mene 
contend with, and how they often suffered from cold, hunger, and sickness. WAZELTON 


THE NELSON BOOKS 


Edited by ANNA L. BuRNS. 
One of the best sets of books for the little ones ever published. 


For Sale by All Booksellers. 


W. 


Western Office: Chicago 


330 pages, $1.50 
The characters are those of healthy, wide-awake children, while the 
Pennsylvania Dutch mountaineers are quaint and picturesque characters. 


DORRANCE DOINGS 


351 pages, $1.50 
This is the second volume in “ The Dorrance Series” of girls’ books by 


POLLY’S PREDICAMENT 


341 pages, $1.50 

Mrs. Rhoades’ books have a strong individuality, and in addition to that 
pleasing peculiarity this new volume introduces quite a little added interest, 
as it gives an insight into the pleasures of foreign travel. 




















1 , over 400 illustrations. 
Ten volumes, 0 oan 


Send for our Itlustrated Catalogue 


A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boyiston St., Boston 
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PINEHURST 














NORTH CAROLINA 


The Leading Health and Recreation Resort of the South 


16 hours from Philadelphia 


PINEHURST has four hotels under 

one general management, with vary- 
ing prices. Fifty-two Cottages, and a 
splendid Preparatory School. 






The Two Best Golf Courses in the 
South, and Country Club make Pine- 
hurst the Winter Golfing Center of the 
United States. Frequent tournaments. 


35,000 Acre Shooting Preserve for 
the exclusive use of patrons of Pine- 
burst. Trained dogs, guides, and shoot- 
ing wagons at reasonable charges. Best 
quail shooting in North Carolina. 


Tennis Courts.—Six fine Tennis Courts. 


Pinehurst’s sanitary conditions are chesney 
Pinehurst is the only resort in America w 


Holly Inn now open. The Berkshire opens on January 1st. 


from New York, Boston and Cincinnati. 


tions at nearest railroad office or Address 


PINEHURST OFFICE (etnara Tatts: Owner, 





Frequent tournaments. 

Saddle Horses.—A large livery of gaited saddle horses at Pinehurst during the season. 

perfect and are under expert supervision. 

ich absolutely excludes consumptives. 

a. The Carolina (one of the 
finest of America’s resort hotels) January rz, and the Harvard early in January. 

Through Pullman Service via Seaboard Air Line or Southern Railway. Only one night out 


, I An exquisite book, with facsimiles of water-color 
sketches, illustrating the out-of-door features of Pinehurst, and giving fall details of its attrac- 


Dept. D. PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Beston, Mass. 

















BiBLE GAMES FOR CHILDREN. “ Bible Boys” 
_and “ Bible Girls,” two card games on childhood 
of biblical characters. Fascinating and instructive, 
{0 beentitety illustrated cards; a big success. Every 





ristian home should have them. Either, 2sc., post- 


You have something to sell that somebody 
else would want to buy if he knew of it. 
Isn't the Times’ Classified Advertising De- 


paid. Evangelical Pub.Co.,23 Lakeside Bldg.,Chicago. | partment the connecting-dink ? 














If the Times is not Yet 
Taken in Your School 


A real service can be rendered by you to the school’s 
working force. The Times ought to be made known 
to your co-workers. To any one, therefore, in a school 
where no club of the Times has been taken during 1906, 
who will bring the paper to the attention of the teachers 
and officers, either by means of this copy or a few free 
specimen copies (sent on request), the Publishers make 
these purely introductory offers as a means of securing 
an introductory club in every such school. 


A Sunday School Times Fountain 


F or an Introduc- Pen ($1.50), full size, 14-karat gold ; 
medium, fine, or stub; thoroughly 


tory Club of Five high grade. Or, a copy of ** The De- 


velopment of the Sunday-School,’’ the most complete illustrated 
collection of Sunday-school information ever published. Or, «* The 
Making of a Teacher,”’ Professor Brumbaugh’s remarkably suggest- 
ive book, already in its fourth edition ($1.00), and Dr. Grenfell’s 
collection of thrilling missionary stories of Labrador, ‘Off the 
Rocks "’ ($1.00). 


Powell's Wall Map of Palestine 

($5.00; size, 30% X37), beautifully For an Introduc- 
designed to show the elevations and : 
depressions of the land, giving the tory Club of Fight 
effect of a raised map. Or, the Fountain Pen and any one of the 
books mentioned in the previous offer. Or, ** Principles and 
Practice”’ (six volumes, $2.50), that exceptionally helpful series of 
little books of essays on life and character by H. Clay Trumbull. 
Ideal gift books for your co-workers, or class. Or, ‘* The Life 
Story of Henry Clay Trumbull ” ($1. 75),-e stirring “biography in 
which high faith and daring achievement go hand-in-hand. Or, 
that unequaled manual for the superintendent, Marion Lawrance’s 
** How to Conduct a Sunday-School ’’ ($1.38). 


Any one of the preceding offers 
For an‘ Introduce | fora ctubot eight and a copy of The 

Sunday School Times for one year to 
tory Club of Ten riiress. Or, «A Pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem ($2.50), Mr. Trumbull’s beautifully illustrated, charmingly 
written story of the cruise of 800 Sunday-school workers to Palestine, — 
the land of the Bible, as a keen-eyed layman sawit. Or, a large-type 
‘¢ Teacher’s Bible,’’ either American Standard Revision or ‘‘ Oxford ”’ 
($2.50). The ‘*Oxford’’ measures 8 %X5% inches, has full ency- 
clopedic helps under one alphabetical order, with fifteen maps and 
many illustrations. The American Standard Revision measures 
8X5 1%, contains The Concise Bible Dictionary, the Combined Con- 
cordance, with Indexed Bible Atlas of 12 maps and many illustrations, 
Both editions should be in the working library of every Bible teacher. 


** Principles and Practice” and 
Powell’s Map, and a copy of The 
Sunday School Times for one year tOry Club of 

to any address. Or, ** The Making ° 

of a Teacher,” +‘ Off the Rocks,” Fifteen 

«« The Development of the Sunday-School,’’ «« How to Conduct 
a Sunday-School,” and a coj y of The Sunday School Times for 
one year to any address. Or, the Fountain Pen and any three of 
the books named in this paragraph, except ‘Principles and 
Practice,”’ and a copy of The Sunday School Times for one year 
to any address, 


For an Introduc- 


For larger Introductory Clubs, proportionate combinations of 
these offers may be chosen. 


Club organizers already on the list will receive, as last year, direct 
from the publishers, information about Increase Offers. 


Subscription Rates: One copy, one year, $1. Five years, $4. 
Five or more copies to separate addresses, 75 cents each per year. 


The Sunday School Times Co., ‘1031 Walnut St., Phila. 
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list of names was secured, and the oppor- 
tunity offered these persons, subject to sev- 
eral conditions, Each member of the class 
agreed to attend promptly and regularly, to 
give two hours each week to study, and to 
cu-operate with the association in its efforts 
to promote teacher-training in the individual 
school, As an afterthought, each member 
was required to hand in a thesis of eight 
hundred words or more on one of the five 
topics proposed. The term covered eight 
successive Saturday evenings, and consisted 
of « study of fundamentals of the art of teach- 
ing. Thirty-five pupils enrolled. The aver- 
age attendance was very high, and most of 
the pupils presen and handed in theses. 
Members of the class participated in ten in- 
stitutes held the same spring, all rendering 
splendid service. The association secured 
fifteen or twenty workers, and the class has 
resulted in teacher-training work in a num- 
ber of schools. 

Last winter the plan was repeated. The 
class was limited to fifty, and several persons 
had to be refused admission. Each member 
paid an enrolment fee of one dollar, agreed 
to prompt and regular attendance, the two- 
hours’ home study, and the preparation of 
the thesis. There were but six sessions, the 
average attendance was forty-five, and forty- 
three handed in their theses. Dr. Brum- 
baugh was again the teacher, and the Uni- 
versity furnished the room. This present 
winter the committee expects to have three 
such classes, each of six sessions, and to se- 
cure even better results from this line of 
work, A great city like Philadelphia should 
have not less than two hundred skilled work- 
ers to assist the association in pressing home 
this great responsibility, and aid the schools 
in doing the work demanded. 


Organizing the Workers 

The fourth method is as yet but an experi- 
ment, but as much work has been already 
done, it may be worthy of aword. The re- 
sults cannot yet be even guessed. More than 
a year ago the committee began planning to 
see what could be done about the summer 
school. Already substantial results had 
been secured by the county elementary sec- 
retary. As a result of personal interviews 
with a few superintendents, she secured the 
attendance of a number of primary teachers 
at summer schools, The committee plans to 
secure a large delegation at the Pocono 
Pines school; to organize the delegation for 
mutual helpfulness, and, particularly, to se- 
cure the co-operation of individuals in pro- 
moting teacher-training in the schools. In 
short it is seeking to utilize the summer 
‘school as a means to an end, and that end, 
** Teacher-training in every Philadelphia 
Sunday-school.’? Beginning with the first 
meeting of the fall, the summer school has 
been persistently advertised throughout the 
winter. Thousands of circulars have been 
scattered. The matter has been presented 
in many teachers’-meetings. The committee 
has a list of about a hundred persons who, 
while not promising to attend, have indi- 
cated their interest and desire to be kept in- 
formed. This information has been mostly 
secured through the use of a specially pre- 
pared post card which was circulated with 
the iiterature. The entire plan contem- 
plates a few meetings in the spring where, by 
stereopiicon and circular, the fullest infor- 
mation may be given and many be induced 
to decide to attend. The committee will 
secure enrolments of students, collect the 
enrolment fee, and act as an intermediary 
in securing accommodations. 

A word as to results. During the past 
winter there were fifty-one teacher-training 
classes in operation. All but one of these 
was in the individual school. This one, lo- 
cated in what is practically a town by itself, 
was a union effort of three schools. These 
fifty-three schools represent one in thirteen 
of all the Protestant schools of the county 
and one in ten of the affiliated schools. With 
but very few exceptions these classes were,|— 
organized as a direct result of the commit- 
tee’s efforts. While the counting should be 
done by schools, yet it is interesting to note 
that these classes are composed of from ten 
to forty persons each. The percentage of 
those that enroll with the state association, 
complete the course and take the examina- 
tions, is high. The committee feels that a be- 
ginning has been made, but that it is but a 
beginning. The results are bound to be 
cumulative, and the next two years should 
show yet larger gains. 
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Kntered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“* second-class matter ” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, g01 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 
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or illustrating sermons, entertain- 
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Life of Christ by Tissot. 
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w Original tg of Palestine, Il- 
lustrated Hymns, Passion Play, Many Missionary 
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Soothe the throat and stop a 
hacking cough. A safe and 
simple remedy. Sold only in boxes. 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 30 (Review) 





| Children at Home 





A Relative of Santa Claus 
By Estelle M. Hart 


ORE than nineteen hundred years 
ago, there lived, in an Eastern 
country, a woman named Befana 

—we will call her by her Italian name, 
which is so much more musical than 
the Russian. She was a very neat, thrifty 
woman, and she had a pleasant little 
house near the roadside. 

One day—it really was the sixth of 
January, only Befana’s calendar was dit- 
ferent from ours, and she wouldn't have 
called it so—while she was vigorously 
cleaning her house, and stopping, every 
once in a while, to look after some de- 
licious cakes which she was baking, there 
came a knock at the door. 

Befana opened it, and there found 
three men, who had evidently just 
alighted from their camels, standing near 
by. All of the men were richly dressed, 
and they carried bundles wrapped in 
silks of gorgeous colors. 

Befana courtesied very low when she 
saw them, and asked what she could do 
for them. They told her that they were 
travelers, who were tired and thirsty, and 
would like to sit a while and rest, and 
have a drink of water from her well. 

Befana was a sociable body, and was 
delighted at the opportunity of entertain- 
ing such -distinguished-looking guests ; 
so she brought out the nicest food which 
she had in the house, and drew plenty 
of the sparkling water from her well. 
Then, as they sat and rested, while they 
ate and drank, she asked them imany 
questions about their travels, and she 
found them to be learned and wise men, 

When they were ready to mount their 
camels again, Befana asked them where 
they were going next. She had learned 
that they had come from the far East. 

They told her that they were following 
a star, and were going wherever it miglft 
lead them. They had seen this star in 
the East, and it had gone before them 
all the way. 

They told her, also, that they were 
convinced that the star was sent to guide 
them to a wonderful Prince, who had re- 
cently been born somewhere in Judea. 
This baby Prince was the Christ Child, 
who had come to be a king over all the 


* world, and they had brought the richest 


things they possessed, as offerings to the 
King—gold and frankincense and myrrh. 

Befana’s heart was filled with joy at 
the thought of the little Christ Child, and 
she, too, wanted to go where he was, and 
to carry him gifts. 

The Wise Men said that she might go 
with them, but Befana shook her head 
at that. She must stop and finish clean- 
ing her house, else she never could enjoy. 
her journey. 

The Wise Men could not wait, how- 
ever ; but they showed her the direction 
in which the star had pointed the night 
before, and told her to keep straight on 
the western road, and that, after dark, 
she could see the star and follow it. 

Befana bade them good-by with a 
happy heart. Then she went back into 
her little house and finished all of her 
cleaning, until the room shone in every 
corner, took her dainty cakes out of the 
oven, dressed herself in her best clothes, 
and put all of her dearest treasures—for 
Befana was a generous-hearted soul— 
into a bundle, taking the nicest of the 
fresh cakes, also, and started off down 
the road which the Three Wise Men had 
taken, to find the little Christ Child. 

But, after awhile, she came to a place 
where severai roads met, and she did not 
know which one to take. It was dark 
by this time, and the stars were shining. 








She remembered what the Wise Men 
had told her about the star they were fol- 
lowing ; but, alas, all of the stars looked 
alike to her, and no one of them moved 
to guide her. 

Befana walked many miles, trying dif- 
ferent roads, and asking all of the people 
she met if they had heard where the 
new little King was born. But no one 
could help her. They told her that 
King Herod was on the throne, and that 
there was no new-born Prince in his 
family. 

So, after many weary hours, Befana 
turned sadly to her own home again. 
She was very sure that the story of the 
Wise Men had been true, and that, if 
she had only left everything and gone 
with them, while they could have shown 
her the way, she, too, might have offered 
her gifts to the Christ Child. 

She said to herself, way down in her 
heart, that she would never give up the 
search ; that every year, on the anni. 
versary of the night when she had tried 
to find him, she would continue seeking, 
and would go up and down the land. 
with the choicest gifts she had, and give 
them to little children everywhere ; then 
she thought that perhaps, among them 
all, she might find the Christ Child and 
give a gift to him. 

So the little children are taught to be- 

lieve that she stiil lives, and that on 
every Twelfth Night after Christmas, 
which: is the anniversary of the time 
when the Wise Men brought their gifts 
to the Christ Child, she goes to every 
house where there are boys and girls, 
and leaves presents for them, thinking, 
as she goes to each one, ‘‘ Perhaps the 
Christ Child may be here,’ as indeed 
le is in all of them, if Befana under- 
stood, - 
We like to think, as we tell the story, 
and play our games, and eat our Twelfth 
Night cake, of the hundreds of children 
across the sea, who are hearing the same 
tale on the same night, and of the hap- 
piness that comes into their hearts, when 
Befana, in remembering the Christ Child, 
brings her gifts to them. 

New Britain, Conn. 








ss Proud and Glad ’’ 


Because Mother Looked So Well After 
Quitting Coffee 


An Ohio woman was almost distracted 
with coffee dyspepsia and heart trouble. 

Like thousands of others, the drug in 
coffee—caffeine—was slowly but steadily 
undermining her nervous system and in- 
terfering with natural digestion of food. 

‘For 30 years,” she writes, ‘‘I have 
used coffee. Have always been sickly— 
had heart trouble and dyspepsia with 
ulcers in stomach and mouth so bad 
sometimes, I was almost distracted and 
could hardly eat a thing for a week. 

‘*T could not sleep For nervousness, 
and when I would lie down at night I'd 
belch up coffee, and my heart would 
trouble me. At last, when I would want 
to drink coffee, it would gag me. It was 
like poison to me. I was thin—only 
weighed 125 lbs., when I quit coffee and 
began to use Postum. 

‘*From the first day that belching and 
burning in my stomach stopped. The 
Postum went down so easy and ploasnat. 
I could sleep as soundly as any one, and 
after the first month, whenever I met any 
friends they would ask me what was 
making me so fleshy and look so well. 

‘*Sometimes, before I could answer 
quick enough, one of the children or my 
husband would say, ‘ Why, that is what 
Postum is doing for her’—they were all 
so proud and giad. 

‘*When I recommend it to any one I 
always tell them to follow directions in 
making Postum, as it is not good to taste 
if weak, but fine when it is boiled long 
enough to get the flavor and rich brown 
color.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. ead the little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
‘**There’s a reason.” 
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SELECT 


SELECT 
NOTES 


Its Contents 
A concise explanation of each lesson, 
Inductive study of each lesson. 
Library references for additional personal ree 


To the busy teacher— A book containing an 
exposition of each lesson in a nutshell, and abound- 
My ing in suggested avenues for individual research. 
The recognized and leading Sunday School 
manual of the Christian world 
Price, in cloth, postpaid, 61.25. 
Sold by all booksellers. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
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NOW READY 


The Wisdom Calendar 


FOR 1907 


A Scripture calendar in two colors. Contains a list of the Inter- 
national Lessons for 1907, and‘ daily Bible readings for the 
entire year. Sample sheet with prices sent on request. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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JOHN R. MOTT 


who is just starting again upon 
one of his epoch-making visits 
to a distant part of the world, 
will write, next spring, on 


The New Situation 
In the Far East 


for that is what this keen- 
minded leader of Christian 
college students and maker of 
missionaries believes is true 
of conditions to-day in China 
and Japan. The article will 
appear exclusively in 


The Sunday School Times 
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THE POLICEMAN 

7SPOT- 
LESS 
TOWN 






This brilliant man walks up and down 


Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 

The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

it lights the beat and goes to show 

That naught can beat SAPOLIO 

A’ housek r’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 
good housekeeping. No matter how 


fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, acloth and 


SAPOLIO 








will save you from this reproach. 








FOR 10 Cts. 


Five pkts. of our new 
Karly Flowering 
Carnations, 
Scarlet, White, Pink, Ma- 
, aay Yellow. + 9 in 
—@ go days from seed, 5 

double, fragrant end tos 
colors.All 5 pkts with cul- 
tural direc = and big 
cai 10¢, - 
pW make shoves 
ly beds of flowers for your 
garden, and many 
of lovely blossoms for 
windows in winter. 
Catalogue for 1907 
Greatest k of Nov- 
elties---Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, Bulls, Plants 





all whoask for it. 
JOHN LEWIS CHELDS, Floral Park, N. Ww. 





> COME WITH 
Us TO 


ROME 


May, 1907. Many free trips for Sun- 
day-school workers. Get our circular. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 











A Friend’s Advice 


Something Worth Listening To 


A young Nebraska man was advised 
by a friend to eat Grape-Nuts because 
he was all run down from a spell of 
fever. He tells the story: 

‘Last spring I had an attack of fever 
that left me in a very weak condition. I 
had to quit work ; had no appetite, was 
nervous and discouraged. 

‘‘A friend advised me to eat Grape- 
Nuts, but I paid no attention to him and 
kept getting worse as time went by. 

‘*I took many kinds of medicine but 
none of them seemed-to help me. My 
system was completely run down, my 
blood got out of order from want of 
proper food, and several very large boils 
broke out on my neck. 
I could hardly walk. 

‘* One day mother ordered some Grape- 
Nuts and induced me to eat some. 
better and that night rested fine. As I 
continued to use the food every day, I 
grew stronger steadily, and now have re- 
gained my former good health. I would 
not be without Grape-Nuts as I believe 
it is the most health-giving food in the 
world.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the bock, 
‘*The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
‘* There's a reason.” 





I was so weak | 


I felt | 





| The Times’ Lesson Helps in 1907 








OU, the readers of The Sunday School 
Times, have had a larger share this 
year in working out new and needed 

features for the ‘limes’ Lesson Helps 
than perhaps has ever before been the 
case. Because of this, the editors be- 
lieve that the 1907 Helps offered in The 
Sunday School Times are going to be 
more practically useful and complete 
than ever. 

For some weeks past, glimpses of the 
distinctively new lesson features have 
been given. Now we want to show you 
the entire bill-of-fare, both old and new, 
and let you come in ‘‘ behind the scenes”’ 
to see just why and how the new teach- 
ing equipment is going to be a real step 
forward. 

To begin with, The Sunday School 


Times Lesson Department as a whole is 
going to be simpler, more easily used, 
in 1907, than it has been hitherto. The 
various lesson articles will not overlap as 
much as they have sometimes done. 
The writers who tell Aow to teach will 
be furnished, before they prepare their 
articles, with copies of the lesson articles 
that deal more with what to teach, and 
they will, so far as they think best, draw 
on that material and refer you to it. This 
means more work for writers and editors ; 
but do you realize what it means to you? 
It will usify and bind together the en- 
tire Times’ teaching equipment into a 
strength and a simplicity never before 
even attempted. 

The two groups of lesson articles as 
planned for 1907 are as follows : 


I. Those That Tell WHAT TO TEACH 





The Lesson Text 
(Both Versions) 


Difficult Points Explained 


Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D 


The Geogranhy of the Lesson 


Theodore H. Krayer 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
Mrs. Ghosn-el- Howie 


The Illustration Round-Table 
By the Readers 


The Busy Man’s Corner 


William H. Ridgway 


A Quiet Talk on the Lesson 
S. D. Gordon 


II. Those That Tell HOW TO TEACH 





For the Primary Teacher 

Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
My Boys’ Class 

Eugene C. Foster 


The Young Folks’ Class 
A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


The Adult Bible Class 
Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


How to Teach Missions 
Delavan L. Pierson 


The Home Readings, Hymns and 
Psalms, italicized Sentence - Thoughts, 
and Mystery Box, will continue as usual. 

This grouping shows at a glance the 
simplicity, and at the same time the com- 
pleteness, of the Times’ new teaching 
equipment. You select and digest as 
much as you please from Group I (the 
‘*what to teach’’), then choose from 
Group II (the ‘*how to teach ’’) the one 
or two articles that fit your class,—and 
the lesson period next Sunday won't be 
nearly long enough ! 

To the new writers who enter upon 


' their work for the readers of the Times, 


a hearty welcome is extended. To those 
who, under the new plans, now discon- 


From the Platform 
Philip E. Howard 


“he Lesson Pilot 
Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


tinue the lesson work that they have fur- 
nished so ably and so faithfully, a larger 
debt of gratitude than oan ever be repaid 
is very heartily acknowledged. 

Could you render a greater service to 
your church and neighborhood than to 
see to it, first, that every worker in your 
own Sunday-school is assured of this 
wealth of help for the coming year ; and, 
second, that workers in neighboring 
schools who have not yet waked up to 
what the Times offers them, are shown 
their opportunity? The Publisher will 
recognize liberally your co-operation in 
extending the usefulness of this paper. 
You may find what he has to say on 
page 734- 
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Pears 


“Beauty and grace from 
no condition rise; 

Use Pears,’ sweet maid, 
there all the secret lies.” 


Sold everywhere. 


A HAPPY LITTLE 
XMAS GIFT 


A pin with anchor, cross and crown, 
and Bible references: Heb. 6 : 18-19, 
x John 3: 1-3. In solid gold, $2; 
solid silver, 50c.; gold and silver 
plate, 25c., postpaid. 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


¥ Send us name and address of your 
pastor, or some other vesgansins per- 
son in your town as reference, and 
we will send you one dozen of these 
pins to sell, four solid silver and four each gold and 
silver-plate, amounting to f+. When sold, send us the 
and we will immediate y send you one of the solid 
gold pins free of wm 8 Each pin is put up in a nice 
x. with cotton, and they are very easy to sell, as 
every one (especially Christians) appreciates the little 
pin very highly, and buys them at sight. Our bank 
erence, Commercial City. 


THE J. H. JAMES MFG. COMPANY 
205 East Bighth Street, Jacksonville, Florida 


— 
The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE: 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them 











. Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Alway Open On the Beach 

















A Bad 


Complexion 


iri cot oon h skin ate caused 
indigestion. is an active 
_—. It stops fermentation, ab- 

all gases and clears up the com- 


plexion. Use , 
MURRAY’S 
GHARGOAL TABLETS 


FOR (0c. in stamps, a full size 25c. 
box mailed for triai. Once only. 


A. J. Ditman, 33 Astor House, N.Y. 











“SUPPOSE I DIE” 


We have helped the people to answer 
that question for half a century or more ; 
to make provision for their survivors. We 
do more : We assist men in making pro- 
vision for their old age, when the money- 
producing power is waning. Get our 
free booklet, ‘‘The How and the Why.” 
It brushes cobwebs from the brain. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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